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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


No. L.---Rev. Edwin Thompson, 


‘Soil movement Mr. Thompson wok an activ 

art, showing his interest in the cause of free- 
j fom ty always laboring without fee or reward, 
10t supposing that a man was entitled to money 
for public efforts in a movement of moral or re- 


ence, and th2 band which binds the universe. 
The totality is plan, and the process law. 
There is no chance, but ever necessity calcu- 
lated to infinitesimal minute. We apprehend 
somewhat of creation, but how it pales beside 


of insanity alleged as a reason for the legal de- I had little to do but observe the state of things 
privation of one’s liberty under the pretence of there, and I commingled freely with the com- 
preventing him from mischief, or putting him munity for this purpose. I don’t think that 
under medical treatment; and also in commis- then I took it all in, in its length and breadth, 
sions issued by legal authority ‘de lunatico in- , but now it has a startling significance. Guing 


The others all in grief and ruth to worthless | said at a breakfast-table in Washington on the | 
dust have hasted. eer of the civil-rights debate: ‘I suppose 
Poets and artists, they alone, to waiting homes Judge Hoar has set up all night to write that 
returning, nigger’s speech for him.” When the debate was 
Have bronght us many a glorious work which | OVeT he was puzzled to say whether the Judge 





The Anatomy of Crime. 


—~—o— 


nd 


: 


BY LAROY SUNDERLAND. 
Mr. Thompson was interested in the anti-sla- 
very movement at its commencement, being 


On horror’s head horrors accumulate: 
Do dee lst mike hl -aven wee), all earth amazed, 
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For nothing can-t thon to damnation add 
Greater than that.— Othello. 


Sanity, or soundness of mini, is that state in 
which there is a knowledge of the right and the 
wrong in human conduct. It is. a conscious- 
ness of the life relations, the source and the au- 
thority for virtue. Relizion is that innate sense 
of obligation which binds us to the fulfillment 
of these relations. It gives us that moral sense 
of what ovght, and what ought not, to be done. 


petent for attending to his own business. The , truth and right—Ueaven help us if those prin- 
question in all these cases certainly comes with- | ciples are obscured and sometimes lost sight of! 
in the purview of psychology and pathetism; the law remains the same, however it may have 
as while the former gives us the laws that in- | been, and is, perverted—and emerging into the 
here in the human soul, the latter explains the | heart of a commonwealth where there is not 
philosophy of self-induction, and shows how it, only no practice but barely a theory to start 
is that artificial excitements and changes are from of good and true, it is not strange that 








The reasoning faculties are perfected in this 
consciousness of obligation, and it is because | 
we find this moral sense of duty, this “higher | 
law,” in these relations we sustain to each other, 
that humanity is so shocked at their violation, 
when it may be truly said ‘nothing to damna- 
tion canst thou add greater than that.” 

The age st which children arrive at this con- 
sciousness Varies, of Coprae, fut it should not 
prove difficult to determine this question in any 


made in the nervous system which may result | the many things which I was constantly seeing 
in insanity. A knowledye of pathetism enables and hearing made a deep impression on my 
us to trace disturbances in the healthy conci- mind. Events are proving that the results are 
tion of the human mind to suggested ideas, to the j even more appalling than then seemed possible, 
laws of association and the laws of sympathetic | though an eye ahead marks danger where easy 
imitation, and all resulting in self-induction. | apathy secs only clear sailing. 

Insanity in certain temperaments occurs from In the family of a lady trom old Massachu- 
“revival” excitements, or any one of many | setts—God bless her!—who has given lier means 
But shall it be affirmed as an excuse | and time and strength to the care of the desti- 


causes. : : 
| tute colored children, were three of one family, 





given case. In the infantile mind, as it hangs 
upon the mother’s breast, the first dawn of this | 
consciousness is in filial love, whence comes | 
all we know «f aspiration, faith and hope. In| 
this love the child grows into a consciousness | 
of the fraternal, whence comes our sense of | 
obligations to equality, freedom, justice, good- | 
ness, trutifulness. This growth continued, | 
and we become conscious of the wisdom, the | 
power and the authority of the parental, from | 
which there can be no appeal. And thus the | 
first consciousness evolved in the human mind | 
is of obligation to duty, of what ought or ought | 
not to be done. Obedience to these duties is, 
virtue and happiness, their viclation is vice, | 
crime and misery. 

Insanity is a deterioration from this sound | 
state of the mind. It is a disease, a want of | 
proportion, in the physical and mental forces 
which destroys the consciousness as to the right | 
and wrong of things. ‘This term is sometimes | 
improperly used to siguify any temporary de- 
But in| 
medical jurisprudence it signifivs an unsound- | 


lirium producea by fever or accident. 


ness in the reasoning faculties which has anni- ; 
hilated all consciousness of duty in the conduct 
of life. 
tal deterioration and an abnormal condition to 


Insanity, therefore, is a state of men- 


which the mind becomes seduced hy disease. 
Now let us look at the case of a lad fourteen 
years of ave at the present time before the legal 
authorities for adjudication, and before the whole 
world for horror and deeds such as may be well 


, 


saidto ‘make heaven weep.” This boy has con- 
fessed himself guilty of horrible cruelties per- 
sisted in from year to year, and finally two chil- | 
dren murdered in cold blood, and each of his | 
victims younger than himself. In those oft-re- | 
peated crimes he manifested strategy, secretive- 


ness, and the control of a murderous disposi- 


tion. ‘There is nota particle of proof that Jesse 


H. Pomeroy’s mind had become deteriorated 


from a previously sounder state when ke com- 
mitted those cruelties and murders; nota parti- 


And yet his counsel set up the plea of in- 
And they found a number of the medi- | 


cle. 
sanity. 
cal profession who testified a» experts that the | 
boy was, or may have been, insane. That plea 

4 Not familiar with | 


was a strategic movement, 
the anatomy of crime, there was no other way 
to account for such strange conduct. Whereas, | 
the confessions which this boy has, from the | 
first, of himself show plainly enough , 
that hot He 
insane in those murders than 
in all that 
The state of mind in which he performed those 


yiven 
he was Insane. was no more | 
he was insane 
else he had ever said or done. | 
deeds was normal, as really so as when he sold 
papers and obeyed his mother in chores about 
the house. [le was never insane in any otner 
acts; and he himself tells us that he was im- 
pelled to that conduct by his love of it, and | 
nothing else. Why, then, set up a plea of in- 
sanity ? 

In a larze proportion of these pleas they do 
not seem to have been based upon a sound 
knowledge of the pathology of mental disease. 
And here are some of the first principles which | 
require attention before a plea of insanity should 
be attempted: 

[. Asa general rule, insanity is confined to a | 
certain class of temperaments. Hence its ten- | 
dency is often transmitted, similarly as other | 
Soruis ot disease are transmitted, from one gen- | 
eration to another. The remedy for this ten- 
dency is in a knowledge of this fact, which may 
enable the patient to use effectual methods for 
avoiding it. If we suppose two elements inheri- 
ted, one trom the father, and the other from the 
mother, these two united in the offspring make 
a third differing from the parental, and differing 
also from all the ancestral tendencies of pre- 


ceding generations; while, therefore, admitting, 


|erty can be safe when it becomes an onject 


jin that 


| Though lewdness court it in the garb of heaven.” | 


for crime in cases where no previous deteriora- 
tion of the mind can be shown to have been two boys and a girl. One day, while at dinner, 
iiaatteated? | a message came after this wise: ‘‘Missis, please 
What has always been the leading disposition ? | lef Ma Jane an Dan'l an Jake go see dere uncl’; 
And the proclivities of the human mind cannot | he home trom C’lumby; he is!” The children 
be known until they have been tested by oppor- | were allowed to go, and I was informed that 
tunities. How else can it be known what the, the *‘uncl’ fm ¢"lumby” was in the Legislature 
mind can, or will, do; how much strain it can of the State! It gave me considerable food for 
bear in any given case? ; thought—that these children were charity sub- 
The opportunity makes the thief. jects, dependent on what little a poor missionary 
tunity is the temptation to crime. It is the | woman, with a heart immeasurably larger than 
power that nerves the arm which strikes the her purse, could do for them, and their uncle a 
fatal blow. But it is only on such and such | State representative! But my eyes opened 
temperaments that opportunities can be felt as wider the DEXY day, when, on riding into town, 
temptations. {we met about as repulsive a specimen of the 
Burke has truly said that ‘‘no species of prop- | genus homo as it is often one’s fortune to see; 
) short, thick-set and burly, a torn hat on his 
head and no coat on his back, barefooted and 
smoking a pipe, he was just turning into one of 
the many dingy hovels which dotted the way- 
side. ‘‘Do you know that forsaken-looking ob- 
ject?” Linquired of my companion. He laughed 
case. These differences in tempera-| heartily at my open expression of disgust. 
ments are radical, and they were fully recog- | ‘*That man?” said he; “why, that is the unel’ 
nized by the divine poet, that poet for all future f'm C'lumby, and one of our honerables!” I 
time, from whose living words I have already must confess to a thrill of pride which bounded 
through my veins as a thought of my beloved 
Massachusetts rushed over me! and yet—and 


‘The oppor- 


large enough to tempt the cupidity of avaricious 
power.” |The opportunity for avarice isa power. 
But, knowing beforehand what the temperament 
or the disposition is, we may know whether an 
opportunity for crime would prove a temptation 





quoted. And here again :-— | 
‘Lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 


| Will satiate itself in a celestial bed, and prey on | yet— 


garbage, 


‘ I went to a new church, just erected and not 
But virtue never will be moved 


finished, in Savannah, and [ should like to give 
;you the same impression I myself received 


As the integral elements are proportioned be- : ; a Ra 
| during that novel service. The minister was a 


fore and after birth, so the temperament and the 


quirendo,” with a view of ascertaining whether | from enlightened New England, where one is | the fact! Beyond the reach of the most famous 
’ i . * - . 
or no the party is of sound mind, and fully com- taught from earliest infancy in the principles of | telescope are worlds multiplied ad infinitum. 


| They turn upon their axes; rotate around their 
| primaries; these about their sun; and the en- 
tire net-work is grouped and somehow circu- 
j lates to the attraction of a central point. We 
; try to define space, but it is limitless, and no 
boundary is reached! As ‘ar as we know, we 
prognosticate with precision, and the wanderers 
of the sky wheel into line at the exact instant! 


treasures in the woods than is the astronomer 
of what he has veritably gauged. 
is active harmony, which could not disturb the 
ear of the most susceptible musician. 

At times the elements seem let loose, and we , 
are awed by the violence ‘of their operation. | 
Passive, they are beautiful, and the delight of 
the race; lashed into fury, they resist effort | 
and defy us. How different the soft-falling | 
fleece, which scarfs barrenness with loveliest 
grace an makes a miracle of wonder out of 
twig and shrub, from the pitiless storm which | 
bewilders the traveller and is more thana match | 
for man and beast! How unlike the balmy 
breeze, which wafts fragrance and refreshment 
to every animated person and thing, to the tor- 
nado, which tares up deepest roots and handles 
elms and oaks as wisps of straw! Equally dis- | 
similar are purling brooks, meandering streams 
and smooth oceans, trom swelling tides and | 
those mountain-waves which engulf ships and | 
part the most compact joints! Compare the | 
cosy fire about which families are clustered, | 
and the devouring flame when it melts granite | 
like wax, surges as the east wind through acres | 
of thoroughfares, lights a county, leaps into | 
rigging, laps and encircles decks similar to a. 
venomous reptile. It is unleashed, but under | 
authority; it obeys its behests; expended, it re- | 


trees are tipped with silver-spray shimmering | 
in the sun; when signs, stone-walls, wooden- | 
fences, telegram-rests, are encased in ice, and | 
wires one succession of diamonds, spring looks 
like a myth and vegetaticn a dream! But in! 
due season there will be birds and nests; the 
ground will be upturned ; seeds sown; and grad- | 
ual promise will appear. Almost simultane- | 
ously leaves will untwist, and grateful shade | 
supplant dry branches; this, too, under exact | 
regulations. 


The botanist is no more sure of his successive , 


The rhythm , 


toil had there been earning. 


Poets and artists, they alone have felt no long- 


ing sordid: 


The noble laurel’s fragrant wreath has well their 


task rewarded. 


oa , : Spee a: 
Kingdoms and crowns in ruins lie, the wind 


their ashes strewing, 


But poets’ wreath and artists’ fame are ever 


greener growing. 
M. A. HarpaKker. 
Bremen, Dee, 24, 1874. 


The Muse in New England. 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


What gets the poet for his patriot song 

Among New England’s prudent, prosy sons? 

A praise more modest than a lisping nua's; 

A pay more slow thar starving hopes are long. 

New England, thou dost earth and heaven a 
wrong! 

Because a patient soul for life not duns, 

Wilt thou not give it dues? I see the suns 

That set in blood on such a savage throng. 

Oh, haste, make free the poet’s pinioned tongue; 

Fee thoughts with things; go seek out song 
unsought, 


| Or beauty shall molest you with her ghost; 


Our land's sweet grace unchallenged is unsung, 

The while our graceless lives for gold are bought 

And sold by Satan at their wholesale cost. 
MonaDNock. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From South Carolina. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cotumbia, Jan. 9, 1875. 
LLLIOTT AS SPEAKER. 
My last letter ended with anticipations of the 
assembling of the Legislature, the General As- 





turns to regular ways. When whole miles of | sembly of South Carolina, and fears with regard | 


to the defeat of Mr. Elliott for the Speakership. 
Up to the day of the election his chance for suc- 
cess was certainly dubious, but on the evening 
before a determined rally of his friends and the 
“regular” supporters of Governor Chamber- 
lain’s administration was made. It was shown 
that his defeat would be considered a check to 
the Republicans — would, perhaps, demoralize 
the regular majority in the House and put in peril 
every distinctive Republican measure, while on 


or Ben. Butler or Charles Sumner, alone, or in 
cabilistic triad, had conspired to triumph over 
} the remnants of the slave oligarchy. Colum- 
bia, too, was quite sure that some of her citi- 
zens had combined to arm this black Sir Arte- 
al. No criticism could have been more erro- 
neous, and none, surely, so unjust. Had Elliott 
not spoken on the Ku Klux investigation before, 
and proved his mettle in running debate, any 
| one who would have taken the trouble to look up 
| his record while a member of the Constitutional 
'Convention and the General Assembly, from 
1868, could have settled the question as to his 
ability, at least, to write sucha speech. For- 
tunately I am able to bear personal witness to 
the fact that the entire speech, as it stands re- 
{ported in the Record, with the exception of 
the impromptu excoriation of Harris and the 
legal argument, was written before he lett Co- 
lumbia, from a skeleton, rather a germ, which 
he had jotted down while on the cars. Had he 
received such assistance as Webster deigned not 
to refuse from Mr. Justice Story, or Lincoln 
and Grant from their subalterns, and been u 
white man, I scarcely think his originality would 
have been called in question. 
| Such is the negro who aspires to the United 
| States Senate, and whom the colored people o1 
| South Carolina ought to put there if they are 
| mindful of their own interests and the welfare 
| of the race. He lost the opportunity when 
| Senator Patterson was elected, it is said, by the 
| treachery and venality of some members of hi: 
| own race. If he lose it again in '76 it will be, 
| perhaps, in consequence of the continued pres. 
ence of the same elements in our frail human 
nature. 
| CLAIMS OF THE COLORED RACE. 
I began intending to write of the inaugura- 
‘tion of Governor Chamberlain, his excellent 
message, the events of the General Assembly, 
j and its adjournment for the holidays; but my 
| running pen has carried me off on a theme 
| which always brings with it much of that par- 
donable feeling of race-pride. I feel a thrill of 
interest in every genuine advance of Mr. Elliott. 
; This interest is not evoked by personal friend- 
| ship, but takes its standard of recognition from 
| the criterion of absolute merit. I have felt tha: 
same glow at many of the sententious, clean-cut 
and impressive sayings of Frederick Douglass, 
the biting sarcasm of Henry Ilighland Garnett, 











brought up in the society of Friends, and at- 
tending the school taught by Master Collins of 
Lynn, as he was called, who was a Quaker, and 
his scholars naturally would become interested 
in the welfare of humanity. Thus Mr. Thomp- 
son became interested in the cause of the poor 
slave many years before Mr. Garrison started 
in theanti-slavery movement. The school books 
in the Quaker, or Frien! + school in Lynn were 
allanti-slavery. In adaiiion te the school books, 
Master Collins always ke,t little books for chil- 
Iren for sale in the school; these were pub- 
iished by Samuel Wood & Sons, New York, and 
many of them were on the slavery question. 
The most beautiful pieces of poetry in these 
books were always familiar to Mr. Thompson, 
such as— 
Help, oh, help, thou God of Christians! 

Save a mother from despair. 
Cruel white men steal my children; 

God of Christians, hear my prayer! 
And also the thrilling pieces of Cowper, and 
other noble writers, on the subject of slavery. 
Mr. Thompson attended the anti-siavery meet- 
ings after the movement commenced, heard Ar- 
nold Buffum, Benj. Lundy, Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
ind the celebrated George Thompson, of Eng- 
land, besides many others. So, when Mr. Gar- 
rison commenced his great work, Mr. Thomp- 
son was prepared to go with him in his humble 
way. 


As he was then young his means of aid 
to the cause were not large, and he had not 
commeaced public speaking. He was the cor- 
responding secretary of a Young Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Society, which was organized in Lynn 
it about the time George Thompson was obiiged 
to leave this country on account of his devotion 
to freedom. This was previous to the time when 
Wendell Phillips came into the movement. 

Mr. Thompson attended the meetings in ‘‘Ju- 
lian Hall,” in Boston, which was as large a place 
as could then be had in this city to hold sucha 
meeting; this hall would hold about two hun- 
cred. Soon the anti-slavery people were driven 
from ail the small halls and vestries in Boston, 
and they met in an old stable which stood where 
the Lowell Institute now stands. This had been 
used as the stable of the Marlboro’ Hotel, but 
the hay had been removed to make room for the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, which was built to furnish a 
place to hold reformatory meetings. This was 
after the hotel had become a temperance house, 


character are formed. Hence it so often has at- 


tracted attention when the first traits of dispo- | 
sition manifested by a child partake so much of 


the false, the thievish, and, now-and-then, of 


the murderous. The remedy against these ten- 


| full-blooded native, naturally eloquent, as many 
lof them are, but who could neither read nor 
| write; able to present Bible truth, though it 
| must be confessed in a very primitive and orig- 


jinal manner. The sermon was very well, and 


the question of the composition of committees 

If man is the crowning act, shall he be ex- the Republicans would be seriously injured. 
empt? He is a bundle of broken rules, and | These reasons, more conclusive, I am ashamed | 
hence his failure! He must study himself and an- | to confess, than Elliott’s acknowledged ability 
swer Thou shalt! with, Iwill! Then only can | as a parliamentarian and his unquestioned ser- 


and the scholarly polish of Professor Charles L. 
Reason, men of color, who would have been 
high in honor and positivun to-day had the op. ' 
portunities for advancement been open to them 
as it was so freely to others. ‘These old leaders, 


and this change was a part of the enterprise in 
favor of reform movements. The first meeting 
at this stable was held before Wendell Phillips 
made his Faneuil Hall Lovejoy speech. Henry 


dencies is in education—appropriate, persistent 
education. 
{ 


As high medical authority, perhaps, as could | 
be quoted on this subject, Dr. Forbes Winslow, 


| was listened to most attentively. 


But the clos- 
ing part of the service kept our eyes and ears 
open if the rest of it didn’t. 

‘‘Brudders,” said he, looking round with par- 


of | donable pride on the unlathed and unplastered 


formerly president of the Medical Society j 
walls, ‘“‘brudders, dis church am ours; ebery 


London, says: ‘‘When asylums for the insane 


are entrusted exclusively to physicians ac- | 
quainted with the anatomy of the humaa mind, | 


bric’ in it am ours; de groun’ it stan’s ou) am 
ours. Brudder,” turning to another standing 
at his side, ‘*Brudder Smif, how fur am it down 


or, in other words, with the science of medical | 


| fro igh to Chiny ?—free fousan’ mil’ ?—yes, free 
}fousan’ mil’, clean froo ter Chiny, der groun’ 
am ours! free fousan’ mil’, brudders, on’y tink 
o’ dat! Now, we mus’ pay for um; de cullud 

mental maladies."—Lettsomian Lectures on In- | Petsons mus’ brin’ up what dey dun got; we 
ltink fus’ ob habin’—ob habin’—what you call 

dem, brudder?” (holding up the plan of the gal- 
portance to physicians, so it is also for the legal | merry ‘“‘pan'ls? oh! yes; pan'ls; ~: it seed 
profession, and, most of all, to parents, and al] | ™° den = get, so we don® hab no pan'ls ; - 
who may become such; all should understand ebery auntie an’ uncl Jes walk up ned der tabl 
something of the primordial laws of human ex- | 2” put dere money on it. De choi’ will sing 
h | Whil’ dey comin’.”| So up the aisles went the 

motley crowd—and no one who hasn't been 


psychology, they will then realize the concep- 
tion of the great Esquiral, and become instru- | 
ments of cure, and in the hands of the skillful | 
physician most powerful therapeutics against | 


sanity, page 17. 
And, if this knowledge be of the highest im- 


istence, the conditions and associations whic 

make the temperaments; and, especially, with : : eo 

what proportions the mental faculties should ; 704 them can imagine how motley it is—and 

PNY ae PRE what is deficient, | PUt his or her mite on the table—in many in- 
> bald “ i 4 ’ : 

what in excess, and what constitutes a healthy, | sci a penny being the only contribution a 

Or, if it have | Poot sister could offer—till all had done sgme- 
, 


| thing, the choir, meanwhile, singing very credita- 


in each case; 


harmonious state of the mind. 
been disturbed, what has produced or tnduced 


: : RA 
that disturbance? Has it been caused by fric- | 


tion in the mental apparatus, self-induced, or is 


outside? When and how has it occured? Has | 
the normal state of the mind been interfered | 
with so as to deteriorate the reasoning faculties | 
from a healthy condition ? 

On no subject, perhaps, connected with men- 
tal science has so great an error prevailed 
among Christians as that in respect to the hu- | 
This fallacy has been based upon the | 


4 : ‘ | 
it from some association or idea suggested from | 
} 


man will. 
assumption of the convertibility, or, 1 should 
say, the destructibility, of the human will. The 
human will is but another word for human love | 
or desire, choice, disposition. Are we for one | 
moment to admit the possibility of annihilation? 
Then it is not true that the elementary prin 
ciple can be destroyed which evolves love, de- 


sire, disposition and choice. The executive | 


‘on the part of this apt disciple. 


| yard Saturday afternoon 


as we mast, how much the inherited idiosyn-  gpility in each mind or in each physical system 


eracy has to do in the formation of each charac- jg notthe will. One may exist without the other. 


bly, and then came a feature of begging, which, 
expert as they are in our home churches, I 
never saw attempted. 

“Yer's dun’ nobl’. 
ebery one has jes’ dun somethin’. 
do der singin’ an’ de chov' will dun cumdounan 
gib dere money What a stroke of policy! 
But it was done, and they looked exactly as if 
they were privileged and honored beyond the 
rest to do the singing, and pay, too! ‘Then 
came a notice relating to the Sunday School, 
“T notis you 
niggers is noisy; yer dunno how to ‘have [be- 
have]; you cum’ yer an’ youdunac’ bad. Now, 
you won't hab no mo’ yer in dis church, an’ 
at'r dis da’ I sl’ll hab de Sunday School in my 
!” Didn't he try hard, 
think you, to pilot the ship and crew of which 
he was the acknowledged head? Oh! yes; but 
thirk of putting into the hands of numbers ap- 


I'se ben a watchin’ yer; 
Now, we'll 


” 


he be fair, progressive, and worthy his nobility. 
There will be unison in the members and fa- 
voring opportunities. Meanwhile he is not de- 
tached from the parent-stalk. He is a child 
spite of his errings and short-comings! He is 
sustained by the Invisible Presence, who means 
development and not sacrifice; who adds eter- 
nity to sublunary years; whoever else may for- 
sake him, He will net; He will lift him from 
lowest degradation; encourage him to acquit | 
himself honorably; and wave about him the | 
unfurled bannee of hope. | 

**Who makes the flowers, mamma?” and when | 
she answers God, it is germane to the little | 
ones. They confide unhesitatingly in their pa- | 
rents, and very easily ascend still further, which 
is only another phase. As intellect ripens 
knotty questions may trouble this infantile | 
faith, but amid the vicissitudes of life it will 
come back with the ancient lullaby. How 
earnestly youths of both sexes desire succ: 3 
in their undertakings! Ilow unconsciously | 
their aspiration becomes a prayer! In the sac- | 
rament of marriage, when each longs to give | 
his best and be truth itself, how they look up 
and crave benediction upon their endeavors. 
When the firstling is made immortal, how could 
these untried hearts be comforted save through 
the yearnings which pierce the veil? When 
manhood lays down its prime and goes hence, 
leaving scions too numerous for the wife to 
maintain, what can support our brother but the 
belief that the beloved will be cradled in bless- 
ed arms? When with the first wail of her in- 
fant vitality oozes from its guardian, how can 


trust in One mighty in extremities? When the 
three-score terms are passing, and monitions 
come singly and in clusters, how touchingly the 
subjects ejaculate ‘‘God is good! He has al- 
ways been kind to me!” As earthly strength 
deserts them, and they clasp celestial staffs, 





they are led by still waters and through green 
pastures! They are at rest and fear no evil. 
If the wrench is sudden by bruise or blow, 
| lightning shot, paralysis or apoplexy, the in- 


she leave such a helpless brood but though her | 


they feel upborne by a force not their own; | 


| vices at Washington and during the last cam- 
paign, confirmed the wavering, or disarmed the 
| prejudiced ones, and he was elected. 
| ELLIOTT’S ABILITIES. 

Those who enter the House now observe 
none of those marks of indecorum which are 
| considered the essential attributes of the Amer- 
jican legislator, but were commented on as 
| glaring, inherent vices in Sambo, when he as- 
pired to govern. ‘There is the utmost order 
under the able, keen and dignified ruling of 
Speaker Eiliott, which is one of the most con- 
clusive tributes to his influence and talents. 
Leaving out a voice, which is sometimes mo- 
notonous and often a little husky, there is an 
ease, a Blaine-like rapidity, in his decisions, and 
a marked capacity for pushing forward the busi- 
ness of the House, which instantly attracts at- 
tention and commands respect. Already he 
has won over to his earnest support the con- 
servatives for his courteous treatment of them 
and impartiality. ‘The partisan News and Cou- 
rier, which can see no ability among black men 
or honesty among Republicans, undertook to 
read Mr. Elliott a lecture in which it insinuated 
a lack of honesty, and intimated that he aimed 
a thrust at the German people of Charleston 
because a member of the delegation from that 
city was not appointed chairman of a certain 
committee. Elliott, in a speech from the desk, 
‘defended himself ably, showing precedents, 
party usage, and the liberal appointments he 
‘had already made. This led to a hearty dis- 
‘claimer from the same Mr. George A. Tren- 
holm who last summer wrote to the Advertiser: 
‘And now do you or any man believe that the 
people of the North are going to allow their 
‘brethren of the South, men of thetr own color, 
|their own flesh and blood, to be trodden under 
foot by a band of cowardly robbers as leaders 
and a horde of barbarians as followers?.....-It 
is true that the division line is between black and 
white ; but this is stmply on account of 1ts prac- 
tical convenience.” Contact with some of the 
**barbarian followers” on the floor ot the House, 
and close proximity to the ‘‘cowardly robbers 


B. Stanton was the principal speaker, a large 
delegation was present from the Young Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society of Lynn, and Mr. Thomp- 
son pledged in their behalf the sum of three 
hundred dollars for the cause. ‘This society ot 


trusted and respected, and by no means yet 
placed on the retired list, are brilliant examples 
of what the negro did amid every discourage- 
ment. AsI watch the course of Elliott, and the 


possibilities which are before him and his tellows 
in the South, I cannot help rejoicing in his 


the young men of Lypn was a wide-awake one; 
they had a large reading-room, one of the larg- 


complexion, although not of so orthodox a color 


est in Lynn; they not only had newspapers from 
; myself, and sincerely hope he may wear worthily 


Boston and New York, but also from the South- 





and well whatever honors may be given to him. 
God knows the negro ought to have some fair, 
untrammelled opportunity, somewhere in these 
United States, to win whatever is to be won by 
dint of character, talent and industry! War- 
mouth and his class at the South made our 
Pinchbacks and Joneses possible. Had the 
leaders of the Republican party been as anxious 
to bring forward, or to confer office on, real col- 
ored leaders like Douglass and Downing and 
Langston, there would not have been the grounds 
for complaint often urged so absurdly against 
the negro. Intelligence and ambition are as 
demoratizing qualities for the negro to have 
when he is a voter as the ability to read and 
write when he was a slave. The former make 
{him more difficult to be manipulated by the 
| white politician, while the latter used to render 


ern States. Mr. Thompson, as corresponding 
secretary of the society, invited Wendell Phil- 
lips to give an address under its auspices, and 
it would seem, from the statement of Mr. Phil- 
lips, that this was the first regular anti-slavery 
address he ever delivered; but Mr. Phillips had 
made a short speeth at a meeting at Faneuil 
Hall, held at the time of the shouting of Mr. 
Lovejoy at Alton, Ill. ‘This was an impromptu 
speech, made in reply to Attorney-General Aus- 
tin, which produced a great sensation at the time. 
The Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society of 
Lynn, of which John W. Brown, Esq., was 
president (who was a classmate of Wendell 
Phillips), also invited Edmund Quincy, who 
came into the movement about that time, to ad- 
dress the society. These two noble young men, 
Phillips and Quincy, belonging to the first fam- 


him ‘a worthless nigger.” 

Emancipation did not consign the negro irre- 
vocably to the Republican lines. It did not 
merely effect a change of masters. The negro’s 
chains were broken that he might go forth a 
free man—to be an earnest, useful and faithful 
ally, not a cringing political slave. As a faith- 
ful ally and a grateful child he follows the for- 
| tunes of the party which gave back to him part 
|of his rights. He would be unworthy of that 
| freedom and citizenship did he consent to live 
| even for the next decade a pariah in his native 

land. 


ilies in Boston, added great strength to the anti- 
slavery cause and movement. Mr. Thompson, 
in behalf of this same Society, invited Wendell 
Phillips to give an oration the 4th of July, 1837. 
This oration was delivered in the large Metho- 
dist church on Lynn Common; it was probably 
one of the most eloquent orations ever given. 
The interest of the occasion was much increased 
by the singing of over one hundred colored 
children, under the direction of Miss Susan 
Paul; they were principally her scholars, and 
came from Boston in carriages, as there was 
then no railroad to Lynn. Miss Paul was then 


The extreme timidity and mawkish tender- | quite celebrated, as she was the daughter of a 
| ‘ | well-known Baptist clergyman in Boston. At 
| ness for the feelings of rebels who murder ne-|  ~ : 3 
\ rcs daily in Georgia, Mississippi and Louisi- | this meeting Mr. Thompson read the Declara- 
| ana the eager haste of President Grant to af- | setae. aga egos pase rr taaenct aaa | 
| firm his resolution to veto @ manly civil-rights Phillips said to Mr. Thompson that he thought 
phe (Mr. T.) ought to speak on the anti-slavery 








DANGER OF PARTY TIMIDITY. 


ligious reform. He united with the rest of the 
Free-Soilers in the coalition party of 1851, and 
aided in bringing about a goalition between the 
Free-Soilers and Democrats, sv as to secure the 
election of Charles Sumner as U. S. Senator. 
In most cases he attended these meetings in 
company with his friend, Hon. F. W. Bird, who 
furnished conveyance for him, and spoke the 
same evening with him. Mr. Thompson also 
went into the Republican party when that was 
organized, and has attended public meetings and 
given addresses in hard districts, all without any 
pecuniary advantage to himself, or any expect- 
ancy of any public office, having no seltish in- 
terest to promote. In one single instance, when 
called upon to attend a meeting of importance, 
he charged what it cost to get another man to go 
to the western part of the State to fill the ap- 
pointments for temperance meetings, as he did 
not wish to charge the Alliance for services 
when engaged in work for the Republican party. 
Thus in the whole anti-slavery work, except 
during the nine months when in the service of 
the Essex County Anti-Slavery Suciety, where 
he had a small compensation, he/has not had 
any reward, but on the contrary” paid a great 
deal of money in the way of travelling expenses, 
as he always looked upon the Great reform 
movements as being worthy of labor for hu- 
manity’s sake, and not from any se!fish consid- 
erations of profit of a pecuniary kind. It bas 
been pleasant to Mr. Thompson (as he says), 
until recently, to find the Republican conven- 
tions attended largely by the same men whom he 
has met as prominent men in the temperance 
movement. This was almost always the case 
in the Liberty party conventions, and to a great 
extent in the Free-Soil party meetings. In a 
word, there are few men in Massachusetts who 
stand before Mr. Thompson for devoted and 
self-sacrificing efforts in behalf of all worthy re- 
formatory movements. 





LITERATURE. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser has iasued a 
very pretty and convenient Almanac for 1875, 
which it offers to its many readers and friends 
who will call for it. 
The American Exchange and Review, for Jan- 
uary, treats of the ‘‘Use and Abuse of Disinfec- 
tants” and of Dew,” and compares ‘‘Electro- 
Magnetism and Steam” as possible competitors 
in motor power. 
The Jnaugural Address of Mayor Samuel C. 
Cobb, o. Boston, has been handsomely printed 
in pamphlet form by Rockwell & Churchill, 
city printers, for a copy of which we are in- 
debted to the attention of the MA&yor. 
Our old friend, ‘‘Wood’s Household Maga- 
zine,” has been incorporated into the /Ulustrated 
Household Magazine, of New York, Vol. 16, 
No. 1 of which appears for January. It is 
cheap and popular.—Household Publishing Co. 
The January number of the New England 
Medical Gazette is chiefly distinguished by the 
salutatory of its new editor, Prof. Walter Wes- 
selheft, M. D., which is broad in scope and dig- 
nified in treatment.—Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 


The Bride of Lammermoor is the latest of 
the new edition of Petersons’ Scott's novels to 
have the honor of yellow covers and fine print, 
but which are yet put within the reach of the 
poorest in purse. All the booksellers sa the 
edition. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke's excellent ser- 
mon on *‘Gladstone and the Vatican” has been 
worthily published in pamphlet form, with this 
new title: Peterat Antioch: or the Vaticanvs. 
Bismarck and Gladstone. It should be read 
by every one who fails to see the momentous 
bearing upon public education and free govern- 
ment of the subject there treated.—Williams & 
Co. have it. 

We have received a number of The Metro- 
politan, a ladies’ fashion and literary journal. 
It was formerly published monthly, in book- 
form; it has recently been changed to a weekly 
paper; and in its present shape ranks among 
the best family journals. It has an able corps 
of editors, artists and contributors. In appear- 
ance it has no superior.—New York, E. But- 
terick & Co. (the prominent fashion-pattern 
publishers. ) 

The Overland, for January, has just arrived. 
It opens with a paper on ‘California Overland 
Railways,” giving an explicit and interesting ac- 
count of California railways from the earliest. 
Charles Warren Stoddard contributes the first 
part of arcminiscence of travel, and several 
other stories appear. Studies in the Sierra con- 








| bill, and the time-serving policy which offers the 


question. Mr. Thompson replied that he did 


tinues, and William M. Turner contributes a 


proaching near to millions, not of such as he— | tervening thought must be ot the Infinite! The 


The gentleman, who since has voted to confirm | 


Tom Hurley as treasurer of Charleston county, 


eaders,” hav dified essentially his views. | % ; : 
ee Panaes, hare eemmtey eesontinlly: er yrs negro an emasculated bill while the groans | 


| from Memphis and the hootings at New Orleans | 


not feel himself qualified to do #0; but Mr. | valuable account of “Salmon Hatching on Me- 





ter, yet here is the solid ground of aspiration, 
faith gxnd hope, which is open to all tempera- 
ments, rnd to all grades of human character. 
You are nuder no necessity of stumbling in the 
precise spot where you see that another has 
fallen, and who erred, it might have been, for 
the want of the knowledge that you yourself 
NOW possesa. “Knowledge is power.” 

Il. ‘The temperament that disposes to som- 
nambulism, the trance and visions, ia more lia- 
ble to insanity. There is a diathesis for dream- 
ing when the patient is un ible to distinguish be- 
tween dreaming4nd the normal waking thoughts. 
Psychometry, }pirit-mediums and clairvoyants 
have their rankést growth in this kind of soil. 

IIL. Ia this Class of temperaments insanity is 
efter superinduced by the persistent tufensity 
of thought upon any given idea, true or false, 
and the contemplation of which gratifies the 
love of gain, the love of secretiveness, or the 
If the Pome- 


roy lad was made insane by the intense love he 


love of the cruel and murderous. 


felt for murder, does this tree him trom guilt? 
It seems to me that this is a dangeeoys doctrine 
to be taught in our courts of justice. And yet 
eases have occurred where in trials for murder 
a verdict of acquittal has been rendered on the 
ground of insanity, and when all that the evi- 
depee went to prove was simply this, namely, 
that if there was any-insanity it had been su- 
perinduced by contemplating and encompassing 
the very crime that had been committed. 

In Ist? P. Spencer, or Spence, @ mesmeric 
Jecturer in New Jersey, shot his wife dead, and 
he was acquitted on the plea of insanity. 
i* wae not shown when or how his mind had de- 
teriorated. And if he was insane when he fired 
that futal shot, he was always insane, and has 


remained so to this day, 


But | 


When the two unite in one person, as in the case 
of Dr. Winship of Boston, they generate a force | 
sufficient to lift two thousand pounds or more. 
This same error has prevailed, also, under the 
auspices of ** mesmerism” and ‘ modern me- 
diumism;” whereas the will is free in this 
sense that one will cannot be controlled by , 
another will. One individual cannot annihilate 
another personality. 
curred to the advocates of this false idea about 
the ‘‘control” of the human will that this very 
idea was the germ of witchcraft—that gigantic 
combination of fanaticism and folly which num- 
bered its murders of men, women and children 
by uncounted thousands, and its votaries by , 
milhons. And these delusions and murders 
would be generated at the present day by these 
same silly notions about the human will were 
it not for the general information that every- 
where prevails, and which renders witchcratt, 


It seems not to have oc- | 


with its untoid horrors, impossible. 

A force that could control the human will for 
an instant of time would be a power sufficient 
to annihilate personal identity forever. And I 
venture, respectfully, to suggest to our Chris- 
tian friends whether it might not be considered 
in better taste, and, certainly, more in accord 
with the Christian theory of prayer, if, instead 
of referring us to apocryphal cases as proof of 
the “power of prayer,” they shouldotry that 
power upon Jesse H. Pomeroy. Certainly this 
is the most marvellous case of the kind that 
has ever occurred, and it is sincerely to be 

, hoped that the like of it may never occur again. | 
Qciscy, Mass. 


Perversion, 


BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


for he was years ahead of the bulk of them— 
the sovereign say so which wields for the weal 


| wonderful calm of intense moments freighted 


| with immense accumulation is illustrative of explicitly denied, so far as Mr. Elliott was con- | 


hilli i ” i »| ’ . ” . 
are still fresh, are enough to dishearten every } Faien ings “Sam Nee eed, and seid Oe! Clana River.” Orbor good papers aid to make 


‘who kept up a splashing and a weeping through- 





| this indigenous stimulus. It is the core of our 
| being. We accept the Unseen Hand in every 
a peculiar solemnity which I never saw here. | emergency ; we cling to it closer and closer; it 
The candidates were blindfolded and went into | leads us, it supports us, it guides us evermore! 
the water, two by two, followed by old women | We may frame our sentiment or not, but its ani- 
mus must be ‘The Lord is my shepherd!” It 
is oil to the down-trodden and oppressed; it is 
balm to the heavy-laden and sinking; it is ex- 
| pectation to those who are on the highway ; it is 
| a pass to those who watch at the gate; it is sure- 
| ty thereafter; it is from everlasting to everlast- 
jing. Our work accomplished, our trials o’er, we 
thought it would be at one, that being high tide.” | open anew the scroll, and read as never before, 
“Oh! no,” said she, ‘they never wait tll high| «The Lord is my shepherd!” To it we add, 
tide; for they think the receding waters carry ; Thanks for the past, whatever its density ; it has 
away the spirit!” Perhaps the high tide of pros- | been an elongating ladder; and whither we go 
perity has carried away the spirit of purity which | the Spirit will accompany us! To Him be the 
once pervaded our proceedings, in the years | praise! 
gone by; and I think if the fathers who tounded | 
our country and left it to us—a nobler heritage | 
than ever came to mortals—could look with ma- | 
terial eyes on some of the proceedings of these Tpimammaigived Seeman: Peis a nl gees areola 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
latter days they would have firmer faith in the | —_ 
doctrine of depravity than ever they trusted | Says the litle a sketch which precedes 
2a cok wes : 
ements pea | seth on te Haha baal OF tas Drees Weeen, and 1 d6 
It is hard to suggest ways and means for the | scended from an old Stedingian noble far.ily. He 
reform of impoliiic movements, but an impar- | devoted himself to agriculture at his mother’s earnest , 
tial eye will see at a glance that this latest ap- | persuasion, but his spirit longed for art and poetry. 
proach to the universal suffrage which is sure , He has journeyed through Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, making friends among renowned scholars and 


to come sooner or later has opened up ques- artists. He still lives, unmarriet, upon his own estate 
tions which only the greatest sagacity and in- | at Rechtenfleth, which he has converted into a Fus- 
telligence can settle; and ifan humble sojourner , culam, and where he has made artistic and arche 
among this class of recipients of the highest | !osical collections which attract many strangers 
gift in the power of any nation to bestow can ascaml 
see so much that ought to be changed before | ‘Italia, on thy glorious soil we fain wouhi make 
they, as a peuple, should be recognized as law- our dwelling!” 

makers, then certainly those who move this Teuton and Cimber cried, of old, with voices 


or wo of this great nation! 
I attended a baptism, and it was invested with 


out the act of immersion, and then covered the 
candidate entirely from view with large shawls 
that they carried with them. 

Soon after I meta friend to whom I men- 
tioned the impression made on me. ‘*Whattime 
was it?” she asked. I said, ‘*At twelve; but I 





Italia. 


— 





cerned, any such complaint, and made a frank 
acknowledgment of the merit and fairness of 
the Speaker's decisions. Mr. Elliotc has a won- 
derfully acute mind, a decided talent for unrav- 
elling knotty questions, a felicity of expression, 
too, rather Jolnsonian at times, but always 
pointed and effective. I often think he has 
lost us an able and sound lawyer, perhaps a 
judge, in the useful but not so substantial char- 
acter of a successful politician. His success in 
politics is obtained by sheer force of brains 
over many opposing interests. Since he did 
not have the good fortune to be born in South 
Carolina this fact is used by some: envious and 
far inferior colored men to defeat him on every 
occasion. Then, again, of the colored men who 
approach him in natural ability, or surpass him, 
perhaps, in acquired, there is the shadow of an 
eclipse, or the possibility of being distanced, 
which leads to secret if not open detraction. 


| He has the questionable merit, which once at- | 


tached itself only to the opposite color, of be- 
ing an undoubted black man. This rallies the 
masses of the negrves to his side, and this same 


| advantage, let me add, is shrewdly discerned | 
and correctly estimated by the white politicians, | 


who value Mr. Elliott accordingly. He is dog- 
matic to a fault, and by many even of his friends 
is considered autocratic and overbearing. But 
it is the dogmatism of that ‘‘greatness” which 
“knows itself’ and the haughtiness of a miad 
conscious at once of its foes and of its own re- 
sources. I heard him, almost a year ago now, 
when he brushed the ignorant and weak Har- 
ris aside and vanquished the Vice President of 
the Southern Confederacy, dug from his politi- 
cal grave to gibber against the rights of four 


, : ? ought to 2 hold of the work. | 
negro and make him doubt the sincerity of many thought he oug yi take cea inet Sf 
; ; ar aeF Soon alter Mr. Thompson had an invitation 
so-cailed Republicans. ‘The Republicanism that | : 
ea ‘ from Rev. Gardner B. Perry, of Bradferd, the | 
| cannot stand civil-right as Senator Sumner un- Cet ed ak tha’ ee pasta 
° . . de le Bssex ounty Anti-Slavery 
| derstood it not only will not live but coes not} eee - oe ’ 


| : . | Society, inviting him to become agent for that! 
| deserve to survive. No honest man supposes canal | 

P - ; | organization. He commenced at once under 
‘the minor questions of cemeteries and churches | ’ : j 
Fae : was the direction of that noble martyr of freedom, | 
| will come in conflict in one case out of a hun-| ; } 
| , : Rev. Charles T. Torrey, Secretary of the or- | 
| dred, while the greater question of decent en- | ete: : 
H f : : ‘ | ganization, who was then settled at Salem over 
| tertainment, bare comfort in travelling and ac- | 
' - } vos the church where Dr. George B. Cheever, the | 
| tual shelter will be of daily occurrence. Neither | Leg 
| ; ‘ 7 *1):.¢¢ | author of the famous dream of ‘‘Deacon Giles 
| Douglass insulted on Acquia creek, nor Elliott |. : 

| Distillery,” formerly preached. It was the un- 





| complete civil-rights bill. 
| glories? 


j 


! and Cain refused their supper in a dirty restau- | : = : 
| rant at Wilmington, nor the driving of revenue derstanding with Mr. Thompson that he was to 
‘officer Napier out of a hotel at the dead hour of | lecture on slavery, organize anti-slavery socie- | 
| night because he did not tell them he was a| ‘i@* 494 get up libraries of anti-slavery books, 
|colored man, nor an able officer of the Freed- |!" every town aod parish in the county of Es- 
| a ; . sex. This work he accomplished in something 
man’s bank and myself forced to ride all day | : hs. holdi gaa, 5 
| without food because we would not sit down at | reed eC cage er oe a os hoe 
| a side-table like lepers, would be sufficient ae ech sp ates _ “3 -s5p88 mie 
| show many honest Republicans the necessity of | * oo . a ee ecgeea 
| having one law which shall not simply redress | ‘lowe wae 2 iti aye spi Ses a ae see pes 
rights when infringed upon, but shall prevent | “a7rY!n8 en — eee sdSowmzsegnitetd 
| : | first paper ever published in the town, and also 
| the recurrence of such barbarities. The negro | : | 
i speakers for Greeley and Brown in Alabama the second, to subscribers all over the town, | 
| *P ‘ : | besides working at shoemaking to some extent. | 
'and elsewhere, I am told, enjoyed equal ac- eer can pica he Pape 
commodations while championing that forlorn *" ¢ ant-siavery work he used to be calied om | 
‘cause. It would be somewhat retributive and | ™"Y times from his work to speak on anti- | 
| rather Disraelian if the opposition on their ac- | —— nn See ee — eee 
‘cession to power in March should give us a| without charge, as he had the Quaker idea that} 
Would there be any | * ™8" should preach or speak on any question | 
issue before the Republican party except past | for the public: good, which ts very good on we 
I know that very few ever put them- part of the speaker, but not so liberal on the 
selves in the negro’s place and ask seriously | part of te apogee Ane he gave ve = Sia 
| i nection with the Essex County Anti-Slavery | 
how they would regard such treatment. Wen-| ~~~ é . 
| dell Phillips and Charles Sumner did, and | Society he engaged in the service of the Mass- 
: | achusetts Anti-Slavery Society without charge, | 


‘hence always appeared ultra and entirely too! This | 


| | ivi ither for time or travel. 
ical. ke, hb . | receiving pay neit 
{ eatin weet eake: Spehe,. Semenye a wr | wth his own choice; he would not allow the 


jable negro would have done with their elo- | people in the towns where he went to take up a | 


up a readable magazine.—San Francisco. 

New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. favor us 
with late publications of sheet music—for the 
piano, ‘Air Provengal,” by Henry Ghys, and 
“Crystal Lake Polka,” by J. W. Turner; and 
for the voice—‘‘Rose Marie,” song, words by 
F. E. Weatherby, music by J. L. Molloy; ‘‘Lit- 
tle Voices Sweetly Calling,” song and chorus, 
words by Samuel N. Mitchell, music by H. P- 
Danks; ‘Little Darling,” song and chorus, by 
Mitchell and Danks, respectively, as the fore- 
going; and *‘Dancing in the Dreamy Waltz,” a 
popular character-song of the day, words and 
music by Charles M. Connolly. . 

The Boston Gas-Light Co. print the Hear- 
ings by the Board of Aldermen of Boston on 
the petition of the Citizens’ Gas-Light Co., by 
which they endeavor to show that the effort for 
a new gas company was a New York specula- 
tio”, and not an honest effort of Boston people 
to hrow off a monopoly which had become 
onervus. Let the Boston company give us good 
gas, at a low figure, and not be too curt with 
customers who make complaints, and nobody 
will seriously interfere with its franchise, though 
even ten per cent. and more be annually declared 
as dividends on its earnings.—The volume is 
handsomely printed by Rand, Avery & Co. 

The fifth volume of Little Classics is devot- 
ed to “Laughter,” and Dickens's ‘Christmas 
Carol” leads the list. This is followed by the 
‘* Haunted Crust,” by Katherine Saunders; 
Lamb's ‘‘ Dissertation Upon a Roast Pig;” 
‘*The Total Depravity of Inanimate Things,” 
by Mrs. E. A. Walker; ‘‘The Skeleton in the 
Closet,” by Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘ Sandy 
Wood's Sepulchre ;” by Hugh Miller; Holmes’s 
side-splitting ‘‘Visit to the Asylum for Aged and 
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of the acrimony of partisan politics fifty years 
ago. Moncure D. Cunway contributes a sketch 
of Professor Fawcett. George M. Towle de- 
scribes the French institute and the academies 
connected therewith,°with a picture of the in- 
stitute building, and portraits of Thiers, D’Au- 
male, Ollivier, Favre, Berryer, DeMontalem- 
ert and Littré. Lyman Abbott contributes a 
review of the field and work of Christian mis- 
sions. Poems are given by Will Wallace Har- 
ney, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Stod- 
dard and Anna C. Brackett. Some short stories 
are given, and the rest of the contents are in- 
teresting, as usual.—Witliams & Co. 

The North American Review has certainly 
renewed its youth, if strength and interest of 
its articles are to be received as evidence. The 
later numbers (for 1874) were remarkable for 
their power and scope, and now the January 
number of 1875 continues the excellence. Ww. 
B. Hazen writes of ‘The Great Middle Region 
of the United States, and its Limited Space of 
Arable Land,” a title which fully indicates the 
nature of the topic. Francis Parkman finds a 
congenial subject, in the line of his own his- 
torical researches, in H. H. Bancroft’s ‘*Native 
Races of the Pacific States of North America”— 
holding that this volume, which is the first of 
five, is but the precursor of a work which, as 
regards aboriginal America, “is an encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge not only unequalled, but 
unapproached.” James Freeman Clarke makes 
excellent use of Henry Wilson's ‘‘Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power in America” to present a 
glowing review of the anti-slavery epoch, most 
inspiring reading. Francis A. Walker explains 
at length ‘“The Wage-Fund Theory,” an article 
of political-economy worthy of close study. 
Charles F. Wingate follows with his second 
chapter of ‘An Episode in Municipal Govern- 
ment,” treating of the New York “Tammany- 
ring” with his accustomed clearness and deci- 


cluders, in the long run.—John Wilson & Gon 


press, Cambridge. ge 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
has reached its nin« ty-second volume. It meets 
the cold of January in a bluish-gray geeet-oomt, 
thus for the first time distinguishing itself from 
“the mass of uncovered pamphlets. This publi- 
cation, we believe, has been for years increas- 
ing in value as a record of the progress of sci- 
ence injits two departments, and the first num- 
ber for 1875 fully sustains its high reputation. 
But intelligent, unprofessional readers also can 
find in it, nearly every week, something inter- 
esting and instructive, and all classes will be 
d, in the opening number for the new 
iver W. Holmes’s brilliant article 
n.”—H. O. 


glad to rea 
year, Dr. Ol 
on the “Physiology of Versificatio 
Houghton & Co. now publish it. 
The February St. Nicholas has a well-exe- 
cuted wood engraving, from Sir Edwin Land- 
seer's picture of ‘* The Marnosets.” Rebecca 
Harding Davis has an interesting story founded 
old fable of ‘“The Fox and the Raven; 
Lucretia P. Hale and Mary A. 
interest. 


on the 
Isabel Francis, 
Hallock contribute articles of deep 
A valentine story by Susan Coolidge, and a 
article, by Alexander Wainwright, describing 
the manufacture and the different styles of those 
dainty little missives, are in season; ‘‘How 
Dolls are Made,” by Olive Thorne, and W. H. 
Rideing’s account of “Chimaey-Sweeps, Past 
and Present,” are admirable descriptive arti- 
cles. The serials by Louisa M. Alcott and J. 
T, Trowbridge progress favorably. There are 
other interesting articles, with which the boys 
and girls will be delighted.—Williams & Co. 
The Greville Memoirs, a journal of the 
reigns of King George LV. and William IV., 
has been added to the ‘‘Bric-a-brac Series,” pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., forming 
the fifth number ot this delightful series. It 
is the most interesting volume yct. Its appear- 
ance in England attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and it was copiously commented upon in 
It contains a vast deal of 


sion. 
notices of late important publications, evidenc- 


the leading reviews. 
interesting information regarding the famous 
persons who figured in the reigns of those two 
Mr. Greville was a candid and con- 


R. Osgood & Co. 
monarchs. 
scientious critic, and his opinions upon persons, 
however exalted, are given with a frankness and 
force that can but excite admiration. He was 
aecretary of the royal council, and thus had 
great opportunity of noting important person- 
ages. These memoirs, in their present conven- 
ient form, will be extensively read in this coun- 


much more than it says. 
dall’s Belfast address, and, as might be expected 


try.—Williams & Co. 

Scribner's, for February, opens with Major 
Powell’s strikingly illustrated Colorado paper ; 
Stedman writes on some of the latter-day Brit- 
ish pocts; Blauvelt’s essay, ‘Christ's Super- 
naturalism Scientifically Considered,” will at- 
tract attention; and a sketch, with portrait, of 
Theodore Thomas and his art-work, by J.R. 
G. Hassard, is interesting. Mr. Fairfield con- 
cludes his essay on Spiritualism, with some ref- 


action such as some advocates of a development 
not by accidental variation and natural selection 


species; or if we should imagine an action simi 


erences to the phenomenon of ‘materializa- 
tion.” There are poems by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, F. W. Bourdillon, Mary L. Ritter, 
James Maurice ‘Thompson, and others. The 
continued stories progress, of course, and some 
Dr. Holland discusses 
‘Temporal and 


stowed on Milton’s play of fancy.” 


avoid Prof. Tyndall’s errors. 
of Religion to Morality” has excellent points 
but would bear reduction to one half its pres 


new ones are given. 
“Theaters and Theater-going,” 
Spiritual,” and “Reform in High Places.” A 
marked feature of “Etchings” is the reproduc- 
tion of several ef Thackeray's recently pub- 
lished pencil sketches.—Williams & Co. 


ent length. 
radicals under the title of ‘‘Modern Supersti 
tions ;” few would guess his aim from that head 
ing. 

We have received a pamphlet bearing the title 
of The Coming Doctor, it being the annual ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Homwopathic 
Medical Society, delivered _by Prof. David 
Thayer, M. D., in 1870, It was surely worthy 
of an earlier publication. Yet its issues have 
not become old ones, and we venture to say that 


at some length. 


tincau’s Address, the death of Dr. Walker 
Channings’ Works, and all manner of presen 
interests. 


the lapse of five years has not sufficed for the 
construction of amore comprehensive or cogent | for February. 
plea for the medical cooperation of woman with 
man than that herein contained. Indeed, the 


whole essay bespeaks a man who is as eminent 


ous satisfaction. 


an example of one who expresses the sense of 
the future as the author of ‘Sex in Education” 
Not 


so much a laggard, either, perhaps, as one who, 


is of a laggard in the ‘‘march of mind.”’ all so good. The editor ‘swears off” from all 





though straining his vision for the good of his} shall be published in Old and New, and con- 


fellows, yet sees but as through a glass darkly, | fines his rhythmical pages to one long ‘‘Tale of 
and hence becomes a sincere misinterpreter of a Foe,” which is certainly amusing, though 


the signs of his time.—Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. | hardly poetical in the highest sense. Exclusion 

The Popular Science Monthly, for February, | of sentimental poetry will, perhaps, lessen the 
continues its eminently successful career. Its | number of verses, but will it improve the qual- 
articles are “Phe Personal Equation,” by Ed-|ity? Anthony Trollope still continues in the 
ward S. Holden; ‘Bacteria and their Etfeets,” | “Way We Live Now,” but we confess never 
by L. A. Stimson; ‘Animals not Automata,”|to have fancied that way, and perhaps have, 
by Rowland G. Hazard; ‘Celestial Chemistry,” | therefore, not been tempted to peruse his mul- 
by T. Sterry Hunt; ‘Reply to the Critics of the | titudinous pages. A new story of Alumne 
Belfast Address,” by Prof. Tyndall; ‘*Water- | girls, ‘‘The Class of 71,” is pleasant and grati- 
Supply of Islands,” by Franklin C. IIill; ‘*Ma-/ fying because ‘‘true,” as children say. But the 
rey’s New Results in Animal Movements,” by | strong points of the February number are its 
Alfred M. Mayer; ‘*The Relations of Women| papers on ‘‘Marriage,” earnest, sensible and 
to the Professions and Skilled Labor,” by Ely | most deadly-unromantic in manner—almost too 
Van De Warker; ‘Reason against Routine in | determined in killing out any idealism of the 
the Study of Language,” by Claude Marcel; ‘‘A | married state by dreamy lovers—by Mr. Weiss ; 
Short Study of Birds’- Nests,” by Charles C. Ab- | and on “The Representation of Majorities,” by 
bott; “Sketch of Francis Huber,” by Mrs. S. iJ. P. Quincy, offering a most simple and seem- 
ik. Herrick; Corrcspondence; Editor's Table; | ingly wise method for ridding our unhappy land 
Literary Notices; Miscellany; and Notes—the/of the curse of the caucus. The Examiner 
whole forming a most valuable compendium of | gives a review of Mr. Howells’ novels, that, 
scientific lore. —New York, D. Appleton & Co. ; | though concurring with every one else in prais- 
received by Walliams & Co, ‘ing them, certainly does so in a most unique 

Lappincott’s, for January and February, shows | manner. 
that this Philadelphia magazine is steadily gain- | The Atlantic, for February, is a strong num- 
ing in favor, and establishing for itself a sure) ber. Mr. Bryant opens the number with a re- 
place among the three or four leading and stand- markable poem entitled “*The Two Travellers,” 
' and Longfellow contributes another of his poems 
that have sprung from his Italian recollections, 
‘Monte Cassino.” Edmund C. Stedman, J. T. 
jects, and pothing second or third-class is admit- | Trowbridge, Celia Thaxter, Kate P. Osgood, are 
ted. the other poets of the number, with ‘‘The Skull 
volume, has papers from Edward Strahn, Ed- | in the Gold Drift.” “The Old Burying-Ground,” 
“4 Waif,” and “Residue,” respectively, making 
this number noticeable for its presentation of 
American poetry. Henry James, Jr., continues 
his novel, ‘‘Roderick Hudson,” the first chapter 
of which excited great expectations. ‘‘Mark 


ard monthlies of the country. It is high-toned, 


It is edited with remarkable 


and vet popular. 
care and ability. Itcovers a wide range of sub- 
The January number, which began a new | 


ward ©. Bruce, George Macdonald, R. Davey, 
William Black, Earl Marble, Fannie R. Fuedge, 
Charlotte F. Bates, FLA 


Read, and others. 


Hillard. Buehanan 
The February number is 


equally rich, Mary EB. Blair telling of “An Amer- 


ican Girl and her Lovers,” W. E. Griftis of a 


Then follow a dozen or more critical 


ing large knowledge and keen acumen. The 
whole, as we have said, furnishes a grand num- 
ber of this valuable quarterly.—Boston, James 


The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 
zine, for January, opens with a fine paper by 
Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D., on ‘The Tragic Ele- 
ment in Literature and Life,” which suggests 
Rev. Thomas Hill, 
D.D., undertakes to explain away Prof. Tyn- 


proves hardly adequate to the task, finally re- 
solving his objections into the following vivid 
and exact statement: ‘If we should imagine an 


suppose to have taken place—and one species 
changed suddenly by descent into a cognate 


lar to that by which the earliest animals were 
introduced on the globe, whatever that action 
may have been; in either case we should have 
the hypothesis of special creations in a form 
not liable to the ridicule which has been be- 
Thus we 
know exactly what to imagine in order to 
“The Relation 


Rev. Howard N. Brown attacks 


Bigelow's Life of Franklin, and Christi- 
anity a Civilized Heathenism are both reviewed 
The Editor’s Note-Book, with 
a salutatory for the year, considers Mr. Mar- 


Never havg we happened to see so pleasing a 
number of the Old and New as that just issued 
y. Itis one to sit down and read 
from one blue cover to the other with continu- 
“The Deer Trail,” ‘‘Winter 
in the Adirondacks,” and ‘‘Weeds,” are three 
rhapsodies on nature and still-life that might 
seem rather many for one time were they not 


sentimental poetry, announcing that no more 


Japanese Marriage in High Life,” 


Wood, Jr 
‘Hiram 


Dr. HL. 
Jot “Fever,” Adolphus ‘Trollope of 


Powers,” Lucey 


Il. Hooper of “Paris 
and Parisians,” an] other writers touching upon 
The poems are 
pleasing, and the stories quite fascinating. —J. 
to be had at Williams’, 


a wide diversity of topies. 


B Lippinc ott a Cor; 
The Galary, 


ing three chapters of Justin McCarthy's new 


for February, contains the open- 


story, “Pear Lady Disdain.” which promises 
well, and is even more charming in style for live- 
liness and interest than was “Lindley Roche- 
ford.” “A Nation without Neighbors” is the title 
of a paper in which America is presented with 
a looking-glass more true than flatts ring, and 
from which good lessons might be learned. A 
curlous account of The Marriage of the Em- 
peror of China,” three chapters of Mrs. Edward's 
story, “‘Leah;"avividsketchof Gustave Planche, 
under the title “The Last of the Bohemians oat 
gallant defense of the drama; three chapters of 
Bovesen’s story, **A Norseman’s Pilgrimage ;” 
and a very unpleasant little story of ** John 
Welch's Wite,” interspersed with poems, and 
tagged with 





ward Grant White's monthly 
ebullition of petty research, conceit and ill-tem- 
per, complete one of the 


Galaxy's always wel- 
One of the poems, ‘Lady Went- 
worth,” gives quite a different and more com- 
plete story of the tale Mr. Longtellow has al- | 


cowe issues. 


ready presented in his Tales of a Wayside Inn. | 
Harper's, for February. contains over eighty 

rhe first installment of Miss 

Thackeray's new serial story, **Miss Angel"— 


illustrations. 


a beautiful tale based on the romance of An- 
xelica Kauffman’s life—is given. ' James Parton 
begias a series of papers, profusely illustrated, | 
On caricature. \lfred Townsend de- 
scribes Washington City as it appears to day. 


George 
Phe fourth paper of the centennial series con-{ 
tinues the review of mechanical progress. L. | 
J. DuPré, under the tith of “The Wonders of | 
the Lowlands,” contributes an article on the | 
mound builders of the Mississippi Valley. 
John Bigelow gives some striking illustrations 


| origin of the writer’s nom de plume. 


‘and veritable narrative of experience in the 
_ Northwest, by D. A. Shepherd; Prof. George 


(of our Revolution.” 


| Campaign, giving ‘*His Reconnoissance in Kan- 


| eral errors that the first contained, and adds to 


Twain” gives ‘*A Cub Pilot's Experience: or 
Learning the River,” a graphic picture of Miss- 
issippi river life, and curious as explaining the 
“Two 
Girls that Tried Farming” is the title of a fresh 


P 


W. Greene contributes a valuable chapter of 
American history in ‘‘The Hessian Mercenaries 
Frank B. Sanborn con- 
tinues his sketch of John Brown’s Virginia 








*“\ Carnival of Venice” is the title of a 
story by an anonymous writer, which will at | * 
make itself known as one of singular 
beauty and power. ‘Clarence King,” under 
the title of ‘* Bancroft’s Native Races of the 
Pacific States,” not only reviews an important 
historical work, but adds from his own observa- 


sas.” 


once 


times goes into the kitchen. 


weekly, has a very appreciative editorial on Dr. 
Putnam's Singers and Songs of the Liberal connected with this subject. You see a man’s 
«<4q} | Soul entirely disappear under pressure upon the 
brain, and its qualities are modified by a removal 
of portions of the cerebral material. 


Faith. 
true poetry is in a positive sense free, and all of 
our great modern poets, from Dante to Words-|a case of a youth living in Chicago, who was 
worth, have been leaders in the great renais-| very dull, and showed no aptness for anything. 
sance of nature and life against superstition and 
tyranny, and have sung the new song of reason! (an talent be “scooped” out of a person, or is 
and humanity. It might be shown that the/the head a kaleidescope to be well shaken in 
great Evangelieal singers, such as Wesley and | order to bring out its q 
Tersteegen, have been birds of freedom in their 
own way, and their verse has the full ring of} japoriays years, and he had to begin his studies 
spiritual redemption. 


The Springfield Republican counts Mr. How- | re’ 


He quotes a remark of the 





now write for the Atlantic, yet considers Henry 
James, Jr., as superior to them in ‘‘having amore 


character than they.” 
rich have a satisfied insight? 


for February, a History of Caricature, which 
w 


art seems to be one of the innate charcteristics 
of human nature; and its manifestations are 


found and unsatisfied insight into human | quire ; 
Do Howells and Ald- | Russell’s new book will not be ready till Jan- 


uary,” and says: “Mr. Bancroft, on the other | jim, he said. as it did the essayist, but as the 
Mr. Parton begins, in Harper's Magazine h 


ith its illustrations promises to be a very en- | to the work, and without even apologizing for 
tertaining monograph. The tendency to sarcastic the absence of one. Earl Russell seems to necessity of remembering that some men, like 


t of indexes was Willing to be the victim. 


t tion of the index, Earl 
pti hal ea : mained Christians even while accepting science. 


Yr. Crosby’s published lecture had not struck 


and, issues the last of his ten volumes of the | work of a man who, although a confirmed Pres- 
byterian, was a clear-headed, strong-minded man 
of uncoinmmon attainments who did not seem to 
have forgotten his Hebrew. He dwelt on the 


History of the United States without an index 


think that somebody may hereafter wish to re- | President Hitchcock, believe that when the Bible 
fer tc his work for historical purposes, and he | #nd science contradict each other, one must hold 


: ‘ : x ae : the former and distrust the latter; and he de- 
considers it a duty to delay its publication until clared that, althongh he had in the earliest days 





usually amusing enough—when body else 

is the subject. 

Those who remember seeing Macready on the 

stage, or who have read of him, will be giad to 

learn that a volume of Reminiscences and his 

Diary will soon be published by Macmillan. It 

will naturally interest English more than Amer- 

ican readers, but we shall not allow the English 

to monopolize the entertainment which the forth- 

coming volume promises. 

A Presbyterian Cook- Book has been preparcd 

by the ladies of the First Presbyterian Church 

of Dayton, Ohio, and published by a Philadel- 

phia house. Another Philadelphia house ad- 

vertises “‘Baptismal Pants.” Can humaa imagi- 

nation conjecture what would happen to a man 
who, with ‘baptismal pants” on, should eat a 
good generous piece of ‘‘Presbyterian” mince- 
pie? 

It is said that a thousand copies of the @re- 

ville Memoirs in the costly English edition have 
been sold in this country. Now that Appleton 
has republished them at the low price of four 
dollars they will doubtless have a much larger 
sale. The London Academy says: ‘‘A mine so 
rich in that kind of matter which is half gossip, 
half history, as lies beneath the boards of these 
volumes, has rarely been opened to the public.”” 
Miss Thalheimer, whose excellent manuals o¢ 
Ancient and Modern History are used to great 
aeceptance in many schools, and are so good that 
they ought to be in every family library, pro- 
poses to put into anew book the maps contained 
in those two volumes, bringing them down to 
date, and calling the collection an Eclectic His- 
torical Atlas. If the use of maps were fitly ap- 
preciated no household would think of trying 
to get along without an atlas any more than 
without a dictionary. 

What an insatiable appetite the world has for 
anecdotes! The Bric-a-Brac series of books is 
made up of reminiscences and anecdotes, largely 
’| of literary and public men; and it sells so as to 
please the publisher as much as the books them- 
selves please book-readers. Six and seven 
thousand copies have already been taken of the 
>| numbers heretofore published, and the Greville 
>| Memoirs, which, pruned of what Mr. Stoddard 
thought superfluous, form the fifth volume, are 
likely to find eager readers by the ten thousand. 
z Mr. C. H. Jones, editor of Holt’s unique Vers 
de Société, has written a volume on African ex- 
ploration from the earliest records by Herodotus 
down to Livingstone’s and Baker’s last journeys. 
It is a library of African travel and adventure, 
and includes a history of the missions estab- 
lished in that continent. Sinee there is not 
time enough to read all the books one would 
like to, it is a great convenience that competent 
>| men like Mr. Jones will condense into a single 
-| book the good things scattered through a score 
of volumes, and make it so interesting that we 
- | cannot help reading it. 

-| Shirley Dare’s Ugly-Girl Papers have almost 
the magic properties of the unknown things we 
used to eat in our childhood with shut eyes and 
the firm conviction that they would make us 
“healthy and wealthy and wise.” These Papers, 
>| properly taken, will make girls healthy, bloom- 
t! ing, and as handsome as Providence will allow. 
They put the best face possible on them. As 
one writer about this book has said: *‘Ifthe man 
is a benefactor who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where before there was one, what shall not 
be said of her who multiplies in the same ratio 
the number of beautiful women?” 

A French Dictionary of Anecdotes relates 
several of Dr. Johnson’s eccentricities, but gives 
no authority. The editor says: ‘‘I find this ex- 
tract ranged under its title among the materials 
of the present dictionary, but, owing to a piece 
of forgetfulness on the copyist’s part, the source 
from which it was taken is not indicated, and, 
after an interval of several years, I am unable 
to establish it with any degree of certainty.” 
Whereupon the Pall Mall Gazette observes: 
“One has a dim recollection of a phrase of Ma- 
caulay’s about Boswell’s book being read in the 
backwoods of America and under the Southern 
Cross. Its reputation, however, can scarcely 
have carried it yet to Paris.” 

A Western paper says : ‘‘From a literary stand- 
point it is easy to criticise Mrs. Southworth’s 
novels; yet they are not immoral in their ten- 
dency, and are read by thousands who could 
not appreciate the subtleties of George Eliot or 
Charlotte Bronté. Mrs. Southworth is a lady of 
excellent character, and she has more readers 
than any other American author.” This may 
be true; but one or two questions are naturally 
suggested: Does the reading of Mrs. South- 
worth’s novels qualify, or tend to qualify, their 
readers to appreciate George Eliot or Charlotte 
Bronté, or any of the best novelists? In other 
words, would one by reading her stories a few 
years gain a taste for, and appreciation of, what 
is acknowledged to be the best literature? If 
not, is the time spent in reading Mrs. South- 
worth wasted ? 

Mr. Hale’s latest story, Our New Crusade, 
strikes everybody as being not only a capital 




















lem of iatemperance, if our people would be 
sensible and neighborly. The Christian Union 


prevent some of them from being quite unusual, 
for there is a gentlemanly hotel-keeper, a free- 


rich and accomplished young lady who some- 
Lither one of these 
eople is excuse enough for the writing of a} ; 


Church and State, the excellent Broad-Church 


Among other good things, it says : 


c 


But we must be content | o 





tion interesting facts. Thus it will be seen a} 
gencrous treat is offered. Recent literature, 
art and education are fully represented by re- | 
views of new books and the discussion of fresh | 
topics. —Boston, H. O. Houghton & Co. 


Literary Table-Talk. 


A work of great prospective interest to teach- | in 


/ers, and all engaged in education, is a Life of | ‘‘By public opinion we do not mean those un- 
| Pestalozzi, by Prof. Kriisi of the Oswego Nor- | dulating and ephemeral phases of thought which 
mal School, son of Pestalozzi's senior assistant. | express for the moment the passion, the interest, g 


e prejudices, of the day, coupled with an im-/| and a strong capacity for literary expressions, 
nd he has published a volume of poems. 


The new edition of Parnassus corrects sev- {th 


the index of authors the numbers of the pages 
on which their poems appear. 
a great convenience. 


This will prove | pl 


he has already told his own congregation, what 
he thinks of theaters, bad books, drinking, and 
such things generally. 


has an upusyally good poem on “Corn” in Lip- 
ptncott’s Magazine, for February? Then there 
is a story, “‘The Matchless Qne,” by an indi- 
vidual with the matchless name of /ta Aniol 





| we welcome Dr. Putnam’s rich and instructive 
| volume, with its three-score and twelve poets of | , 


| tion to our literature as well as to our devotion.” | § 


perfect knowledge of facts; but a serious andj ® 
calm tone of public thought, founded on the ap- 


of moral necessity or moral turpitude, accord- 
Can anybody tell who Sidney Lanier is, who ing as it is conformable or not to the reasonable do you say to that? Does opium merely clarify 
nature of man, and consequently is enjoined or| the brain? I think it does, just as I wipe my 
forbidden by the author of nature.’” 


to take words in their conventional sense, and| packed in brain-cells, was the soul merely a 
force to start and move them? He either had, 


oO 


| the Liberal Christian school, as a valuable addi- | inexplicable. 
ame way. 

soul that shared his knowledge, then we say 
i there is nothing but brain function. 
"| lic opinion is that of M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns | problem of modern times. What relation has 


the Rerue de Droit International. He says:| the memory to personal identity ? 


One of the finest definitions ever given of pub- 


U 


© 


. . . . . : . a 
ication of certain principles of universal jus- | y 


nee. tice to constantevents......,Such a public opin- | There was a time when if the brains ere oyt 

Sports that Kill is the title of a new book | ion,” he adds, ‘tas becomes the judgment of his- | the man would die. We have changed all that 
which Rev. Mr. Talmadge is going to publish tory, and in matters of international law is the pro- 
| soon, by way of telling the larger public, what 


One ot the leading bookselling-houses in Chi- 


bc} 


and more women than you think for who cannot | it; nor of the hopes, expectations and strength 
conceive of a personal continuance after the | of the Democratic party—a party whose strength | ! 
bodily functions are exhausted. 
even suppose that the elemental force in us may | it can recover all it has lost, win back its 
be transformed back into force again. 
story, but as hinting a simple and surprisingly | conclude that ali moods are nothing but the plus 
efficacious method of solving the fearful prob-| or minus of blood in the brain-cells; that the | lieve it to be a necessity of the country. 
straining of the body’s leash outward toward 
some depth to overtake some fulfillment is noth- 
ing after all but surplus of health and good con- | tinue to guide the policy of the nation. 
finds some other noticeable features in the book: | dition, or, as some say, the very opposite—bad | law, order, protection and civilization cannot 
“The characters are all natural, which does not | health and morbific disposition. 
cious, stately words that you use—beauty, honor, 
love, duty—are only Cinderellas at the ball. {the Republican party, and more than thirteen 
When midnight strikes they shrink away to rags 
handed business man, a college president whose | and cower away in ashes. 
dignity is not always encumbering him, and a|Cinderellas drop behind them, as they escape, 
the delicate shape that fits nothing else in the 
world—not one fleshly foot. 


profoundly materialistic and atheistic may have 
a general health and cleanliness which preserve 
story, but all four of them in one book make the them in moral relations with society, and secure 


reading-matter unusually entertaining. aanywi Setions put to shame other men who 


pretend to be more spiritual. 


After he had had an accident and lost a portion 
of his brain he became a great lover of music. 


fever which destroyed the memory of five or six 


case of a French workingman who, by an attack 


now, and a great number of people 
; : : ‘best because their brains are out; and their case 
gressive expression of that natural right which | ;, 
Grotius has so well described as ‘the dictate of | than any other that the materialist can allege. 
right reason, assigning to each act a character | With a pill of opium Coleridge composes a fa- 


mous work; with another pill DeQuincey in- 
vents his wonderfu! dreams and visions. 


glasses. 


inson quoted a remark of Lowell’s, that the 


an index can be prepared. The person who | of his metaphysical study convinced himself 
makes a book without an index shows very little | that there could be no such thing as free-will, 

nd he I q | still, like the man who had destroyed his consti- 
respect for he own ae : ae 14s ag pre sak was Velen: 0h the bytes, bx bed 
of complatat f his te ee ee destroyed his theory of free-will and was living 
ciprocated by the public.” Of course, every- 


on his instinct. He closed by expressing some 
body will read Bancroft, and the demand for an | fears that the drift of modern thought was in 
index will be so general that Mr. Bancroft will 


the direction of the cold cynicism which would 
: be produced by taking a purely intellectual view 
heed the voz populi, and we shall have a model a m Sl ist 


of the universe, and that the change which was 
approaching was merely a change from theolo- 
gical to scientific tyranny. 

Mr. ©. K. Whipple and Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body spoke briefly, and then Mr. W. F. Forsyth 
of England said that he thought the danger was 
of the tyranny of a sentimental instinct which 
would be produced to fill the vacuum left when 
science destroyed superstitious faith. 

Mrs. Howe begged leave to thank Colonel 
Higginson for his remarks, saying that she could 
not help feeling that the essay had violated the 
fine feeling of revereuce which was such a prec- 
ious gift to humanity. 

F. E. Abbot said that he saw nothing to do 
but to welcome light, unless one loved darkness, 
and as the question in this world was how to 
regulate the mind so as to be in harmony with 
the conditions of existence, he opened his mind 
in order to have the necessary light. 

Dr. Warren of Boston University spoke in 
defence of the theologians of all ages, showing 
how they had been the most persistent and un- 
wearied seekers after truth. He stated the ca- 
tholic argument for the inspiration of the Serip- 
tures at some length, and declared that, so far 
from being a fetter, the belief really enlarged 
liberty, as it amounted to a rule that nothing 
was essential to salvation which could not be 
proved from the Scriptures, and thus forbade 
the imposition of formulas of faith. 

A general discussion ensued in which Mrs. 
Howe, Mr. Morse and Mr. Abbot joined, with a 
few concluding remarks from Mr. Weiss. 


index. 





Free-Religious Association Lectures. 
gi 

WILLIAM BR. WEEDEN ON “THE EVILS OF 

PROHIBITORY LAWS.” 


There are three classes in the community, 
viewed from the standpoint of temperance, 
namely, those who refuse, those who use, and 
those who abuse, liquors; or, in shorter terms, 
there are the abstainers, the temperates and the 
intemperates. The majority of New England 
people are temperate; that is, they either ab- 
stain altogether, or use liquors moderately. The 
speaker reviewed the movements and motives 
by which liquor legislation was first introduced. 
The politicians never took a square stand on the 
question; it was dodged and buffetted about, 
and finally the people became totally disgusted 
with the tergiversation of the legislators, and 
insisted on making the liquor question one of 
the political issues of the times. Hv laid down 
five propositions, which, he said, covered the 
whole ground thoroughly. These were: First, 
that temperance and abstinence were not simi- 
ar convertible terms; secondly, the true 
provitice of legislation was to punish abusers of 
liquor, and not to prohibit its use; thirdly, that 
prohibition was based on the theory that all use 
of liquor, except for medical or chemical pur- 
poses, was wholly wrong; fourthly, that the 
laws prohibiting the sale ot liquor were not 
properly enforced; fifthly, that laws not faith- 
fully enforced were the greatest curse of a com- 
munity. The lecturer then referred to the odi- 
um which attached to all public men who took 
round against the prohibitory movement in the 
interests of temperance, and went on to treat of 
the introduction of the abstinence movement into 
Rhode Island in 1852. Liquor saloons were 
closed up, private clubs formed, and the same 
amount of liquor was consumed as before. He 
quoted statistics to prove that during the exist- 
ence of that class of legislation crime was in- 
creased, and in the end it was defeated. 

The Maine law was next taken up, and the 
speaker maintained that its provisions were no 
more productive of good than its predecessors, 
in whatever guise presented. Every city where 
this law was in force showed the same signs and 
results of liquor-selling. Every new street had 
the usual number of saloons and retail shops; 
the smaller towns might be, probably, affected, 
but what was prohibited in public was sold in 
private, enough adulteration being infused into 
the ardent liquors to make up for the risks in- 
curred or the penalties enforced for the illegal 
traffic. The State Police had loosened the cor- 
ner-stones of our republican institutions by 
taking away from the smaller towns the power 
and privilege of enforcing their own laws, and 
if the system were kept alive it would eventually 
destroy the principal bulwark of the nation— 
local government. Mr. Weeden described the 
alleged political trickery which created the last 
liquor law in Rhode Island, and detailed its 
workings and results on the traffic in that State, 
all of which differed very little from what Mass- 
achusetts people have been accustomed to tor 
the last fifteen or twenty years. The efforts of 
the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, headed 
by Dr. Miner, to prevent the enactment of a 
license-law in 1867, were reviewed at some 
length, and the stronger points brought out and 
combatted very forcibly. Several of the old 
arguments used against the utility and practica- 
bility of prohibition were quoted, and the ab- 
surdity of the reasons given for its continuance 
shown. The good effects resulting from a judi- 
cious license-law, which prevails in some Euro- 
pean countries, were pointed out, and it was 
claimed that only by such laws could the inter- 
ests of all classes of the community be con- 
served. Bad law, in the words. of Edinund 
Burke, was the greatest tyranny; and certainly 
there was no greater tyranny than the prohibi- 
tory law, with its train of corruption, fraud and 
dishonesty. There was an appetite for drink in 
the community which could never be crushed 
or killed by legislation. 





The Louisiana Difticulty. 


LETTER FROM JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


Amesbury, 14th lst Mo., 1875. 

To the Editors of the Boston Journal :—In 
thy paper of this morning I notice a paragraph 
stating that mention has been made of a letter 
from myself condemning the operations of the 
Federal force in Louisiana in interfering with the 
Legislature. I have written no letter on that 
subject, though it is possible I may have touched 
upon it incidentally in a note on some other 
matter. In the absence of full information, I 
have not been disposed to volunteer the publi- 
cation of my opinions, but that I regard gov- 
ernmental interference with the Legislature of a 
State as ill-advised and very dangerous is true. 
Perhaps some recollection of the use made of 
United States troops in Kansas and Massachu- 
setts in behalf of slavery may make me more 
doubtful of the expediency of such a demon- 
stration as that in Louisiana, even when 
prompted, as it doubtless was, by a desire to 
prevent *‘domestic violence” and to protect the 
colored citizens of the State in the exercise of 
their rights. But, while regretting the action 
ot the force under his command, I am not at all 
disposed to join in denunciations of General 
Sheridan, who is above the suspicion of other 
than honest motives, however mistaken he may 
have been in his mode of procedure under the 
dificult circumstances of his position. For 
some inscrutable reason, whether from a sense 
of its own incompetency, or of the superior 
wisdom and statesmanship of the executive 
branch of the government, the present Con- 
gress has seen fit to leave the President to deal 
with the delicate and difficult question alone, in 
despite of his earnestly expressed desire for its 
action. In the meantime the colored citizens of 
the State of Louisiana have had every reason to 
crave protection not alone from avowed enemies 
but professed friends. Left as they are, be- 
tween the upper mill-stone of ex-slave-holding 
arrogance and hatred, and the nether one of 
corrupt and mercenary officials, for whose con- 
duct they are held responsible, they certainly 
need whatever constitutional protection it is in 
the power of Congress to afford, and the sooner 
that body takes definite action on the subject the 
better will it be fur the whole country, and the 
Republican party in particular. Who does not 
see what the wise statesmanship of Charles 
Sumner clearly discerned at the time, the error 
of investing so hastily the revolted South with 
State sovereignty, which neither black nor white 
were in a condition to exercise with safety to 
themselves or the Union? Under Territorial 
government neither Ku-Klux nor White 
Leagues, nor the abuse of the black man’s 
confidence by unprincipled adventurers, would 
have been possible, and we should have been 
spared the precedent of the United States 
troups settling questions of membership in the 
Legislature of a sovereign State. The past is 
beyond recall; but the right of Congress to se- 
cure to Louisiana what she has not had since 
the rebellion, a republican form of government, 
remains. Joun G. Wuittier. 





Rev. John Weiss at the Radical Club. 


“THE RELATIONS OF SCLENCE AND RELIGION.” 


The essay was a consideration of the effect 
which modern scientific discoveries have had 
upon the popular idea of the authority and in- 
spiration ef the Scriptures, dwelling upon the 
different methods by which theologians had 
striven to avoid the conclusions to which they 
were driven by science; now evading, now de- 
nying, and now adopting and claiming, them as 
their own. He quoted a remark made by Dr. 
Howard Crosby, of New York, in a recent lec- 
ture, to the effect that an error in the scriptural 
system of cosmogony would, in his estimation, 
invalidate the plan of salvation, as he could not 





The Political Situation. 


eo 
LETTER FROM VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 


liable notices that new books receive in this | was ane Laeger wd gears to eke yee ~— aeneneet policy me Ben ger who - left 
: . voice, but as, unless somebody spo si-} us; and now, without the loss of a single hour, 
ells and Mr. Aldrich the two best novelists who|country. The editor is very emp Rathe: 0m See lence must settle on the whole human race, he | I would, in all sincerity, extend aie hind of 

He spoke with great | reconciliation. 
London Atheneum that, ‘towing to the time re- | admiration of the essay, but doubted whether it| your asssociates of the press in that unfortunate 
fairly represented the position of men who re- | division, to unite with the great party which, 
with all its errors, faults and mistakes, has 
made a glorious record for the country, free- 
dom and progress. 
from criticism, nor to leave unnoticed its mis- | 
takes, fora party that cannot tolerate that is | 
already in its decadence. 
now is, a class of men in the South—Douglas 








to satisfy us that its influence upon public sen- | 
timent would be of no account; but we were | 


I would appeal to you, sir, and | 2°% prepared to believe that it would be turned 


sisted on hearing from Wendell Phillips, who, | 
quietly standing in the gallery, was watching | 


I do not ask you to refrain the development of the plot to play into the | 


There has been, and : i 
. terly logic and eloquence, carried an undoubted 


Democrats and old-line National Whigs—who | ™ajority of his listeners with him. 


very little sympathy with the Democratic party. 
I have believed, and now believe, that these 
men should be invited to codperate with the Re- 
publican party, and share in its responsibilities 
and honors. I believe that peace in the South, 
the blotting out of divisions on the line of race, 
the advancement of real reconstruction, perma- 
nent Southern prosperity and the success of 
the Republican party demand that all honorable 
efforts should be made to withdraw such men 
from association with those who led them into 
the rebellion, brought such fearful and inde- 
scribable ruin upon them, and who still adhere 
to the “lost cause.” 
It seems to me that Republicans everywhere, 
in office and out of office, should subordinate 
all personal desires, aspirations and ambitions, 
sacrifice their interests, if need be, rally again 
for the party, invite everybody, crowd its ranks, 
and bring to the front to the important positions 
of the government all the experience, ability 
and character they can command. A broad, 
wise and magnanimous policy should be prompt- 
ly inaugurated and steadily and honestly pur- 
sued. When the country already sees, as it 
will see, the only alternative presented, the real 
issues involved, the policies and men to be sup- 
ported, their records in the past and their pres- 
ent affiliations, who and what shall prevail if 
the Republican party be set aside; when the 
country sees where the loyal men of the land 
are found, and where they stand, who believe 
in the perfect equality of the races, and who, 
come victory or defeat, life or death, mean to 
maintain in its completeness the equal rights of 
American citizens of every race, nationality 
and faith; then will the Republican masses rally 
again, achieve new victories, and give the party 
a new lease of power.—Truly yours, 

Henry Witson. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 23, 1875. 


lution of Mr. John A. Nowell, thanking Grant | 
and Sheridan, where the volume of affirmative | 
voices was fully equal to the noes, though the | 
latter were given with more explosive force | 
than is possible with the sibilant “yes.” The 
strength ot Mr. Phillips’s argument will be seen 
by a reference to the address, which we give in 
full elsewhere. 

We say that the meeting was turned against 
its projectors, because the one salient fact that 
goes out to the world is that the people demand- 
ed a rebuke of its intent from Wendell Phillips, 
that he gave it, and that thus it became the 
voice of the antis, and not of the pros, in the 
‘‘protest” against the administration. It mat- 
ters not who else spoke. They are all unknown 
men away from the city compared with Phillips, 
and what they said is of the least consequence, 
save as epitomes of their own distrust, ambi- 
tion, anger, or whatever else was the individual 
motive that prompted their appearance. To 
think of Richard Olney, Albert Mason, Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, or Robert M. Morse, Jr., having 
any perceptible influence on public opinion is 
ludicrous in the extreme! They may be tre- 
mendous fellows at the Union or Common- 
wealth clubs, but among politicians and men 
who move the world they are very thin-split 
timber. It is enough to say of one of them, 
who has called himself a Republican in times 
past, that, on the occasion of a State Conven- 
tion, a few years ago, when Senator Wilson 
presided, and a worthy colored man was named 
as a Vice President, and on the latter’s advent 
-|to the platform, Mr. Wilson greeting him with 
a hearty shake of the hand, this orator, sitting 
in the seats in front, and beholding this cor- 
diality, lifted his lip and nostril in contempt, 
while he exclaimed to his neighbor—“If he 
hadn’t been a nigger Wilson wouldn't have 
taken any notice of him!” A. man who could 
say this could never have been a true Repub- 
lican; and a meeting to censure Grant and 
Sheridan for protecting black men in Louisiana 
And this incident 
is a good illustration, with an exception or two, 
of the spirit that actuated the getters-up and 
conductors of this meeting. 


| 











“THE COMMONWEALTH. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE !—POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID! 


Having practically tested the new postal law as ap- 
plied to newspapers, which went into effect January 
1, 1875, we are prepared to offer to all subscribers 
THE COMMONWEALTH at the uniform rate of 

$2.50 PER ANNUM, 
postage prepaid by us! 

This applies to BOTH MAIL AND CITY SUBSCRIB- 
ERS, from the first of January, 1875; and all new ac- 
counts will be made up at this rate (old ones at the 
old rates) on the 
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THAT PAYMENTS ARE MADE IN ADVANCE, 
by which we mean within TWO WEEKS of the expira- 
tion of the old subscription. 


was just where he belonged! 





MINOR MATTE RS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 








against its projectors by its attendants, who in- } SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20, 1875, 
LOUISIANA MATTERS. 
Directly after the closing of my last letter 


hands of the rebels at the South and rebel- | the President's message and the report of the 
sympathizers at the North; and who, with mas- | committee on Louisiana affairs were sent in, 
and both attracted profound attention. The 
This was |C2dor of the message, its freedom from pas- 
were dragged into the rebellion, but who have | shown by the responses to his various points, | sion, and the manifest desire to avoid a conflict 
but more particularly by the vote on the reso- | and put an end to the irregular and dangerous 


state of things in the South, at once made the 
position of the howlers and indignationists su- 
premely ridiculous. It is very sad to think how 
many indiscreet persons lost their heads in this 
indignation business by running before they 
were sent and making fools of themselves with- 
out cause. It was to have been expected that 
such staunch defenders of liberty as Thurman, 
Pendleton, Bayard and Saulsbury would groan 
to have the United States act forcibly within the 
precincts of a State, for we all remember their 
grief at the time Franklin Pierce’s minions sur- 
rounded the Court House in Boston to assist in 
dragging a man into slavery; but to find Bry- 
ant, Evarts, and some of your Quincys and 
John Brown people of Boston playing Uirectly 
into the hands of the Bourbon Democracy with- 
out waiting to get the facts, and engaged in giving 
a twist to public opinion which the facts do not 
Justify, has surprised us all, and we don’t quite 
understand it. 
document that it will speak for itself, and even 
The 
absurdity of their position is made palpable, 
and they feel how much their muscles have suf- 
tered in kicking at nothing. 

The report of the committee is a paper of a dif- 


The message is so straight a 


the Democrats are at a loss how to meet it. 


ferent character, and bears on its face evidence 
of unfairness. It attempts to show that the 
Louisiana Democracy are a lamb-like, peacea- 
ble, orderly, well-meaning set of men, who are 
;not only averse to violence, and fraud, and 
| trickery, but who are backed up by the people 
ot the State. And this right in the face of the 
well-known facts that, on the Lith of last Sep- 
tember, Penn, who was not Governor de facto 
or de jure, by force of arms drove out the recog- 
nized Governor of two years’ standing and ef- 
fected a violent and bloody revolution; that 
Wiltz shoved the legal presiding otlicer from 
the desk, and by force assumed the duties of the 
chair in the Legislature; and that there exists « 
thoroughly organized, secret, armed vody of 
men in the State, a portion of whom acted with 
Penn in September and assisted him in effecting 
the revolution. These facts are sustained by 
the evidence taken by the committee, and yet 
the tenor of their report is that all is serene, 
|or would be it Kellogg wasn’t so hateful. The 
very existence of a secret, organized, armed 
league, composed entirely of men «f one party, 





Vice-Presipent Wivson’s Lerrer. — This 
document, which we give elsewhere, is signifi- 
cant. 
idential campaign. It is a gentle rebuke to the 
Senatorial majority which ‘disciplined’ Charles 
Sumner; it is an appeal to the Liberal Republi- 
cans no longer to “‘let their angry passions rise” ; 
it is an entreaty to the few original Union men 
in the South to try the Republican party once 

‘ rence rae Pe sen more in confidence; and it is sound advice to 
i paige ee: melange Schancag ipl intermeddling officeholders. Its essence would 

je meen —--—~ | make a good “platfurm” for 1876. Moreover, 
its writer would stand well on it for the success- 
ion. We should have a new “‘era of good feel- 
ing” should its advice be followed. We might 
go further and fare worse than take the !arge- 
hearted Wilson forour candidate. We certainly 
should go into the canvass with the belief we 
were to win. 


Where the subse) iption is NOT THUS PAID in ad- 
vance the price will be $3 PER ANNUM, and this 
last will be an iron rule, which will not be broken or 
bent for the best maa (or Woman) we have on our 
subscription list. 

N. B.—We desire to approximate as fast and as far 
as possible to the CASH SYSTEM of doing newspaper 
business; and this offer will aid us thereto. We ex- 
pect our subscribers will meet us cordially in this 
effort; and as the reduction is for their benefit more 
than ours we expect them tu be prompt in the settle- 
ment of their 2ecounts. Ag 


The Senatorial Election. 

A perfect success is seldom repeated — no 
more in politics, than in other phases of life. 
The opponents of Mr. Dawes, at the State 
House, on Tuesday and Wednesday last, who 
were hugging to their breasts the sweet remem- 
brance of their manwuvres of last year and 
mouthing large sentences of personal disinter- 
estedness in the caucus-room, realized this sad 
experience when they attempted to so conduct 
this year that Mr. Dawes should be sacrificed 
and a quasi-Republican like Charles Francis Ad- 
ams or Charles Devens, Jr., elevated to the seat 
of Charles Sumner! It would have been a 
pretty sight, truly, to have seen either the man 
who refused, twenty-four years ago, to counte- 
nance the only practicable measure possible to 
get an Anti-slavery-Senator from this State in 
the person of Sumner---who, when in Congress, 
was willing New Mexico and Arizona ‘should 
take the chances of freedom or slavery by aban- 
doning the restrictive policy—who was for a 
compromise with the rebels in 1860 rather than 
risk a collision of ideas on the battle-field—or 
the man who, as United States Marehal, was the 
hero of the Thomas Sims slave-rendition from 
this city, and who, since that event, has not been 
known to utter one generous, heartfelt senti- 
ment for either slave or freedman—step up to 
the seat lately occupied by the peerless Senator 


TENNESSEE Poritics.—A Southern gentle- 
man, writing to us from Nashville, Tenn., on 
the 18th inst., says: *‘As near as I can learn, 
Andrew Johnson’s chances for the Senate are 
bad, though he may start cut ahead of all. He 


lust. As he threatens the direst vengeance on 
his party if it ‘betrays’ him, we Republicans 
are, if possible, more anxious than ever to sce 
him beaten and at his revenge. The President's 
message oa Louisiana is too apologetic in tone. 
Better had the party go down, if needs it must, 
with ringing defiance of rebels than whisper one 
breath of admission to their cries. Nothing can 
be gained by yielding one hair’s breadth to them. 
Nor can any course save the national party ex- 
cept one of the firmest-known purpose on the 
part of the administration to meet the rebels at 
every point with the laws, and, if necessary, with 


= | 
the cannon’s roar.’ | 


Tuk Concresstonat Revort on Lowistana. | 
of Massachusetts! And yet ‘‘Republicans” in} The picture which this document draws of | 
the Massachusetts Legislature have been schem- | Southern political society is dark enough, and it | 
ing and plotting ever since the session began to | intimates the responsibility of the Southern | 


so ‘‘arrange” matters that the Democratic mem- | whites who sympathized in the rebellion for the 





conceive that God, like man, might be right in 
His moral philosophy even while wrong in His 
science. Mr. Weiss related many anecdotes of 

the efforts made to reconcile scientific discovery | [ find in your journal a statement that J agree 
with scriptural declarations, accompanying his | with you that the Republican party is dead. I 
stories with a running fire of epigrammatic re- | beg leaye to say that I do not agree with the 
marks and illustrative similes. Republican, or with any man or any: set of men, 
A great mary men, he said, are disposed to | in the opinion that it is dead or hopelessly de- 
derive the moral law from the combinations of | feated. Oa the contrary, I believe that the Re- 
birth and physical organization, and to reduce | publican party has it in its power to recover 
accountability to a table of statistics which ex- | what is lost. and to elect the next President. 
hibits the occurrences of vice and virtue inde- | In saying this I am not unmindful of the grave} , 
pendently of human will by physical laws of their | questions at issue, and which are pressing for 
own. ‘Then, again, there are a great many men | solution; of the disasters that have fallen upon 


Wasuinaton, Jan. 16, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Springfield Republican: 


They cannot | and power I have never underrated. I believe 
former prestige, and still retain its power in the 
government. And I believe this because I be- |! 
The 


They 


formed imperatively demands that it should con- 
Liberty, 
8 
afford to have it permanently defeated. 


All those gra- 
I saw quite as early as any one the perils of 





months since I warned my political friends of 
the danger of loging the next Hause of Repre- 
sentatiyes. The party has made mistakes, and 
js now paying the penalty of those mistakes; | 
but its ideas, principles and general policies 
have not been condemned. It has been taught 
by recent disasters that it is mortal, and if it is | © 
wise it will heed those lessons. It would seem | d 
that neither selfishness nor stupidity could fail 
to understand them, or could misinterpret their 
import. If the Republican party now dies it| P 
will die by the hand of the suicide; for there is | V 
no arm other than its own potent enough to! d 
strike it down. It cannot, I think, hope to re- 
cover its lost prestige and power by a policy of 
rewards and punishments, or by party discipline. 
There are hundreds of thousands ir the Repub- 
lican party to-day who spurned the bribes and 
frowns of power and left the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties for the sake of principles deemed 
by them important and sacred. These men 
cannot be seduced by the blandishments of 
power, nar greatly moved by threats of disci- 
pline. Mere politicians, who think they can 
govern by the whip of party discipline, will find 
that they cannot thus reach or control the 
thoughtful and independent men who struck the 
lash from the hands of the slave-masters; nor 
can we recover what is lostein Massachusetts, 
or in the country, by the impertinent intesmed- 
dling of office-holders in nominations and elec- 
tions. Office-holders should learn from the re- 
cent elections that they can serve the Republi- 
can party best by performing their official duties 
with scrupulous fidelity. The people should be 
left free to manage in their own way, and with- 
out official interference, their primary meetings 
and elections, for, rightfully or wrongfully, they 
have been compelled to believe that there are 
those holding office in Massachusetts, in the 
country, and especially in the South—some of 
them in important positions—who do not fitly 
represent the desires and wishes of their locali- 
ties, and who have not the public confidence. 
The party burdened by such is not likely to be 
led to victory by their obtrusive interference, 
either in Massachusetts or jn the coyntry, North 
or South. 

The disastrous division in the Republican 
party in 1872 was to me a distressing event. It 
seemed to me to be the unnecessary separation 
of comrades who had toiled together for so! w 
many years for noble purposes and a glorious 
cause. I did all I could by remonstrance and 
appeal to prevent it, and have since sought to|_ 
reiinite what was then so disastrously and un- | !¢ 
necessarily broken; and I now would throw the 
doors wide open for the return of those who 
voted for Mr. Greeley in 1872, and earnestly 
invite them to reiinite again with their old asso- 
ciates. Indeed, at any moment since that élec- 


It may be that these 


Reople who are ¥ 


many a noble action from them. There are 


Let us look into some of the physical facts 


There was 


ualities? There is the 
ase of a professor who suffered from typhoid 


ver again. If this knowledge lay minutely 


r he did not have, a soul that shared this knowl- 
dge. If he did, the total-wreck of memory is 

Death might wipe him out in the 
If he did not have an independent 
That is the 


I read the 
ther day in a foreign periodical the well-attested 


f cholera in 1865, was changed from a cross- 
rained, stolid man to one with a lively fancy 


it is 
pity that some friendly cholera cannot breathe 


general collapse among the bad scribblers, 
hose garbage makes literatyre unwholesome. 


ourish the 


the more pugzling to the jdeal philosopher 


What 


In the debate that followed, Col.°T. W. Hig- 





cago issues a monthly-sheet called The Ouvl, | § i i 
Prokop. Who, or what, is in that name ? which contains some of the pithiest and most that of the Jones tatelligeas bc tayrcompany. ft 


hat of the least intelligent of the company. It 








aut other charge against him, it has been reit- | the returning-board, and is the first official state- 
erated again and again by these men that he| ment charging frauds and wrong-doings upon 
went, last fall, into Gen. Butler’s district and | them. 
urged his re@lection. 
at the request of the State Committee, whose | the whole committee to visit Louisiana and thor- 


But this excuse he does not need. 
may be the individual opinion of Gen. Butler, 


has for twelve or fifteen years. 
party is an aggregation of individuals, whose 
interests, aspirations, or principles, held in 
common, constitute them one body. 
grand work of liberty and patriotism it has per- | ideas of one member are deemed objectionable 
by his associates to the extent of haaarding the 


voted down within the party ; if a majority is 
not found to do this, then it is for the dissen- 
tients ta step out and codperate with any set of | more completely. 
men they can find who may’think with them; 
for it is evident if the major proportion of an 


bers should prove fools enough to follow a de- | condition of affairs, augmented subsequently by 
vice that should satiate their personal anger! | the retaliation of the blacks and their office- 
What has been Mr. Dawes's offence? With-| holding friends. It is very damaging against 


Yet it should be to the credit of the ac- 
It is true he so went, bt | cused that the board and the Governor entreated 





| 


oughly reéxamine the evidence to be presented. | 





ngent he was, and who made his appointment. 
Whatever 
But the mild manner in which the committee | 
speak of the armed leagues shows that they were 
susceptible to the social influences that were | 


1e belongs to the Republican organization, and 
A political 


Their statement reads exactly as though, the 
If the 


uccess of the common purpose, they should be 
body. 








Unfortunately, the history of 


and Louisiana goes to show that these secret 


rganization sees no cause to rebuke an indi- | assassins are anything but mild-mannered men. 


It may be termed the first gun of the pres- 


|of the public interest in the cause. 
previous evening, they had a most compliment- | sions were well attended, and the elosing one 
ary reception at the house of one of the leaders | §jjoq Lincoln Hall to its utmost capacity. Susan 
of the White League, whose guests were chiefly p_ Anthony and Mrs. Stanton came up strong 
brother-officers and members of that bloody | in the work, and Phabe Cozzens, the handsome 
Ifad they set out to palliate the enormity  ¢1. [ouis lawyer, won a larger share of honor 
of that organization they could not have done it than ever. 


shows that there is not that degree of satisfac- 
tion and harmony which they say exists in the 
State. They have banded together for attack, 
| or defense, and, whichever it may be, there must 
ibe an apprehension of insecurity and danger 
| utterly inconsistent with tiie theory of the com- 
mittee. ~ 

But how comes it that a committee makes 
such areport? Well, a committee can gener- 
ally make its findings to suit its purposes or 
prejudices. As the facts in this case clearly do 
| not sustain the tenor of the report, we must 
conclude that they let their wishes become the 
parent of their thoughts. Mr. Clarkson N. 
Potter, the model of Democratic deportment, 
was one of the sub-committee, but he knows 
that to be a Democrat is to sustain the party, 
j and to have found the Democrats wrong in 
| Louisiana would have been equivalent to read~ 
ing his death-warrant as a member of the party. 
| William Walker Phelps, it is said, has large in- 
vestments in the New York 7rilune, a paper 
whose mission is to break down the Republican 





| party. Consistency would require him to sup- 
port his own investment; and a man who can 


is moving every power he can to win, but he | furnish the capital to carry on a lying newspa- 
finds opposition no less relentless than his own | per can, of course, furnish other material. It 


| he doesn’t own stock in the 7ribune his course 
is unaccountable. Foster, | don't know much 
about, only he was mean enough to write an un- 
dignified letter concerning a fellow member otf 
Congress, of his own party, containing an infa- 
mous allusion to a physical defect of his, for 
which he was in no way responsible, and thus 
striving to ridicule the misfortunes of a col- 
league. A man who would do that is not ina 
position to challenge the highest respect for his 
statements, whatever they may be. So far as 
they impeach the returning board, | presume 
they may be correct; but the acts of the board 
are no excuse for the action of Wiltz. 

Logan made a telling speech, and crowded into 
it more ugly truths than Thurman and Schurz 
can manage for the remainder of the sessian 
His remark that Thuman & Co. had made more 
complaint of Gen. Grant for quieting a mob 
than they made against Jeff. Davis for his war 
upon the Union and the flag of the country was 
a home thrust, and the hot end of that poker 
has not yet been taken in hand by the Ohio Sen- 
ator. 

It is a singular fact that, while the President 
recognized Baxter as Governor of Arkansas, 
whose claim was more fraudulent than Kellogg's 
in Louisiana, and Baxter was the conservative 
candidate, he gets no credit for it, and is charged 





This looks like confidence in their own integrity. | all the same with having acted solely in the im 


terest of the Republicans. 
THE SUSFRAGISTS IN COUNCIL. 
The meeting of the women’s-rights ladieg, last 


brought to bear upon them to bias their report. | week, made apparent the fact of a continuance 


The ses- 


She has developed intellectually, 


; Sia | and her physical beauty and manners have lost 
events for the last eight years in New Orleans | none of their charm. 


Both the matter and man- 


ner of her speaking have improved since last 
| year. 


Mrs. Stanton has grown a wee bit more 














eign majority decided his status ? 
can be asked? 
Mr. Dawes for expressing a willingness that the | 
members of the party ani the people of the dis- 
trict should pass upon Gen. Butler's merits was 
equally illogical, indefensible, and savored of 
that kind of revenge which, when the individual | 1, Gaston 1. 
is not powertul enough to cope with the offender, Abbott 71, Hoar 43, Adams 16, Devens 2, Bul- | prefix “Mrs."!) made her annual row, to the 
satisfies itself by attacking a friend of the ene- 

my, who, perchance, is less able or willing to 
give battle. 


idual member for ,his opinions or his acts, it 
ither shares with him their expression, or it 
oes not deem them worthy of anissue. Gen. 


Butler has had just this treatment from his 


arty. His views have again and again been 
oted down, and last fall he himself was repu- 
iated by his constituents. Has not the sover- 
What more 
The effort, therefore, to punish 


The members of the Legislature saw readily 


through the shallow pretense of ‘‘a nobler po- 
litical life” from these men. 
cooing with life-long opponents attested their 
|insincerity. Their refusal to go into caucus, 
the time-immemorial method of dominant par- 
ties to make their selections for office, confessed 
their weakness in numbers but strength in pur- 
pose to rule or ruin. 
only was needed to paint the way out of the 
jong-clased labyrinth. 
obstacle, and stride towards daylight. 
the patient but determined majority did, con- 
centrating on the candidate, as had been the 
desire from the first, who should lead. 
fortunately, was Mr. Dawes. 
day, therefore, and on the second ballot, Mr. 
Dawes commanded a majority of the con- 
vention, andjwas elected. The contest was thus 


Their billing-and- 


Accordingly one ballot 
It was to push aside the 


This 


This, 
On the second 


ell closed! We have no question Massachu- 


setts and the country will have cause to rejoice 
again and again, before his term is finished. that 


had so worthy and able a public servant as 


Mr. Dawes in this high position. 





The Faneuil Hall Meeting. 
We saw enough of this gathering, prior to 


SS 


tion I would have pursued a generous and mag. putting our editarial page to press last Friday, 





| Dana 1. 


Butler and Sheridan seem to be the only men _matronly and heavy in style, and says she longs 
that have touched New Orleans streets without | for rest after so many years of conflict for the 
being contaminated and debased by the social 
atmosphere that enwraps that rebellious city. 
We await the report of the full committee with 
confident expectation of knowing the exact truth. 


|rights of woman. The ranks are yearly re- 
\cruited froin the conservative, respectable ele- 
ments of society, and fashionable Paris cos- 
tumes are rapidly taking the places on the plat- 
form of the peculiar and eccentric style preva- 
lent in the earlier years of the reform. Mrs. 
LeFevre of New York, a new star in the suf- 


Tue Evection oF Senators.—In Massachu- 
setts, on Tuesday, in the Senate, Dawes had 18 
votes, Abbott 14, Ifoar 5, Adams 1, Banks 1, frage horizon, made her first appearance on the 
A second ballot resulted the same. In platform here. She is an English woman of fine 

-_ « a4 4 ite 
the House, Dawes had 83, Abbott 73, Hoar 52, | appearance, spoke with effect, and her Parisian 








| 





Adams 14, Bullock 3, Wendell Phillips 2, Devens | ogtume was the envy of all women. Mrs. Dr. 
A second ballot showed Dawes 93, Mary Walker (the gods forefend if she sees the 


lock 2, Phillips 2, Gaston 1. No more ballot- | disgust of the audience, who voted strongly not 
ings in the respective branches that day, and on ‘to hear her speak. 
Wednesday a convention was held, when Dawes MRS. WOODHULL. 
had 123, Abbott 88, Devens 29, Adams 13, Hoar! Mrs. Woodhull was here, but not as a mem- 
11, Phillips 2, Bullock 1, Banks 1. A second,’ ber of the convention. She lectured in Lin- 
and final, ballot was taken, as follows: Whole coln Hall on her own account, to a large and 
number of votea 272; necessarv for a choice respectable audience, and her wrongs have 8q 
137. Dawes 140, Adams 97, Devens 14, Ab- far been listened to that she has got the promse 
bott 10, Hoar 9, Banks 1, Henry L. Pierce 1. of a consideration by Congress of her clai m for 
And so Mr. Dawes was elected. damages for imprisonment by the United. States 
The terms of twenty-five Senators expire next | authorities. The claim may not be granted, but 
4th of March. This month’s elections, besides ‘it was 4 great outrage to arrest her and break 
the above, show that, in Delaware, Thomas F. | upher business as an editor for publishing what 
Bayard, Dem., succeeds; Indiana, Joseph E. } was not a whit more questionable than the col- 
McDonald, Dem.; Maine, Hannibal Hamlin (of | ums of most of the city dailies are constantly 
blessed memory); Michigan, Isaac P. Chris-| freighted with. Perhaps Thurman and those 
tiancy; Missouri, Frank Cockrell, Dem.; Ne- other eagle-eyed champions of justice may find 
vada, William Sharon; New York, Francis | vent for some of their pent-up patriotism by 
Kernan, Dem.; ; Pennsylvania, William A.\ coming to the rescue of this victim of oppres- 
Wallace, Dem. sion and voting an indemnity for her losses. 
There had been previously elected from Cali- This would put them for once on practical 
fornia, Newton Booth, Ind.; Conneticut, Wil- ground, and not leave them longer in the posi- 
liam W. Eaton, Dem.; Maryland, William P. | tion of mere theoretical philanthropists, which 
Whyte, Dem.; Mississippi, Branch K. Bruce | is}a role they do not shine in. 
(colored); Ghio, Allen G. Thurman, Dem. ; | \ MINOR MATTERS. 
Texas, Samuel B. Maxey, Dem.; Vermont,; An attempt was made on Monday, by Senator 
George F. Edmunds; Virginia, Robert E. Sargent, to cut down the salary of the Comuus- 
Withers, Dem. Rhode Island, Wisconsin, | sioner of Internal Rewenue to $5000, but the 
Mennesota, Tennessee, are still balloting, | personal papularity of Commissioner Douglass 
and New Jersey, West Virginia, and Florida | was too much for it, and it failed. Had eB 
are yet to vote. ieee at the bead I guess it would have passed. 
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Rather an interesting 
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The Mendelsshon Quintette Club gave one of 
their charming concerts in Dr. Rankin’s church 
last week, which was a great success, and 
pleased everybody. We ought to have just as 
good clubs in Washington, but we do not, and 
are not likely to for some time. 

Vice-President Wilson's letter to Sam. Bowles 
causes much comment, though the full text has 
not been received. Of the advice, much of it 
is goud, probably; but there is some doubt 
whether it will be taken, and even more Goubt 
whether the leaders of the Greeley party’ will 
accept offers of conciliation on any terms which 
the dominant party can give with honor and 
self-respect. If they will, the trial should be 
made. Capmvs. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Charles Sprague, the banker-poet of Boston, 
died Thursday night, aged 84. 
The man for Boston's Treasurer, if he can 
be spared from his present position, is Mayor 
Cobb; and he would probably not be averse to 
holding the place. 
Col. Gilman H. Tucker's lecture. at Freeman 
Clarke’s church, on Monday evening next, on 
“Current Reforms,” should be generally heard. 
It is an eloquent and powerful essay. 
At the special election inthe tenth Massachu- 
setts district, last Friday, for Congressman, 
Charles A. Stevens, of Ware, Republican, was 
chosen by a plurality of about 500 to fill the 
seat made vacant by the death of Alvah Crocker. 


‘The Boston letter-writers who have been giv- 
ing the outside press such wise and luminous 
conclusions concerning the result of our poli- 
itics, and particularly of the Senatorial contest, 
had now better “hire out” to the programme- 
writer for Barnum. 

When Marcus Morton is mentioned as the 
last previous Democratic Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to Gaston, it is meant to be understood, 
doubtless, elected in the same way—by the peo- 
ple. Boutwell was a Coalition Democrat, first 
elected by the Legislature. 

The amount left by the will of the late Gen. 
Sylvanus Thayer of the West Point Military 
Academy to the town of Braintree tor a public 
library and school-house forall classes having 
accumulated to the sum of $260,000, as provided 
in the bequest, the town has voted the 820,000 
required to complete the project. 

F. W. Lincoln, Henry G. Crowell and Otis 
Noreross, almoners of the Summer Street Fire 
Fund, have aided the sufferers by the recent fires 
an Wareham and Plympton streets to the amount 
of nearly ten thousand dollars. They acknowl- 
edge their obligations to Joseph F. Paul for aid 
in discriminating as to the needs of the deserv- 
ing. 

The Methodist preachers of Boston and vicin- 
ity unanimously passed resolutions, Monday, en- 
dorsing and thanking the President and Gen. 
Sheridan for their action regarding Louisiana 
troubles, and also thanking Wendell Phillips for 
his recent speech in Faneuil Hall. Bishop Bow- 
man of St. Louis, who was present, drew a 
melancholy picture of the oppression of the 
Southern negroes, and said that a tithe of the 

alisturbances in that section had not been told. 


Boston has lost a very worthy man and up- 
right merchant in the death of James W. Bliss, 
of the house of Bliss, Beard & Moulton. He 
had been long identitied with the clothing-trade, 
and was a loyal and public-spirited citizen. 
Another regretful death is that of Charles D. 
Gould, a member of the old and well-know pub- 
lishing firm of Gould & Lincoln, and for many 
years a deacon of the Clarendon-street Baptist 
ehureh. Ile was universally respected and es- 
teemed by all whe knew him. 

A Western writer enters a protest against the 
practice of shampooing. He says: “It is well 
enough for the people of this country to under- 
stand, once for all, the reason why there are so 
many bald-headed young men nowadays is the 
aniversal custom that prevails of shampooing 
the head with stimulating washes. The won- 
der is (hat there are any men left who have full 


. j ! 
suits of hair. he custom should be discon- anes ‘ 
tinued at once, and young men should be | Sweet echoes take the strain, in tender tones 
repeating. 


warned in season against this most pernicious 
practice.” 

Rather an interesting admonition is tacked to 
a recent five dollar subscription to the fund for 
the Kansas and Nebraska grasshopper sufferers. 


the proclamation of emancipation, and accep- 
ted the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 

Thus is it that the children of those who stone 
the prophets build monuments to their memory! 


At a temperance meeting in this city, the and economical in a variety of aspects. 


other evening, ex-Govefnor Claflin made an ad- 
dress, in which he remarked that the old argu- 
ments in favor of the use of intoxicants have 
passed away, and now it was not preached as a 
necessary thing to have a glass at regular times. 
The arguinent in that light is stale, and no man 
would now want to raise an hundred acres of 
corn to be distilled into liquor. On the subject 
of disuse, we were somewhat divided, some say- 
ing, ‘‘What right has a man to say what his 
neighbor shall drink?” But we must all en- 
deavor to stop crime, and also stop what helps 
to make it. Tobacco is considered by some as 
bad as liquor, but in the matter of crime it is 
not. We are now left entirely with the total 
abstinence pledge as our remedy, and if we use 
this as our safeguard we may hope to see in- 
temperance remedied. Mr. Claflin spoke strong- 
ly in praise of Senator Boutwell and Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilson as temperance men, stating that 
forty years ago things were a great deal differ- 
ent than they were to-day, and even the late 
President. Lincoln would not at that time refuse 


Washington street before selecting definitely. 


employing only skilled and experienced hands. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Ex-Mayor Joseph M. Wightman of this city 
has been admitted to the bar. 

Fanny Elssler is residing near Hamburg, and 
is writing her history for publication after her 
death. 

Ex-Senator “Jim” Nye is prostrate with in- 
curable softening of the brain,” which disease, it 
is thought, will in this case be of rapid opera- 


ALTH, BOS 


announcement relative to their new postal pack- | 
age-scale which should arrest the attention of 
all business-men — indeed, all persons—using 
the postoffice. The scale is compact, handy, | bravely; and she will make her debut probably |is one of those delightful mill-views, with a 


It will be difficult to test a better pianoforte the greatest admiration. suainh p ! 
than McPhail & Co. make. Their instruments | be honored by being the scene of her debut ; it | tier sings so sweetly—a poem in a picture, and 


wear well, also, and the sweetness of the notes is to take place under the auspices of Mr. Ar- | picture that is a perpetual poem; the sixth, 
abides for years—in fact, mellow with age. We | thur Cheney, of the Globe Theatre, in this city. 
cordially advise purchasers to step in at 385 | 


Peculiar inducements are being offered by | 
Messre. Macullar, Williams & Parker in their 
custom department. They make a specialty of | 
making garments to measure, using nothing but 
the best of material in their manufacture, snd 


TON, 
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for the stage. Undismayed by the hard work | baby’s carriage, bearing home brilliant gather- 
which seems to be in store for her before attain- | ings of ferns, leaves, etc., making the whole 
ing the coveted position, Miss Dickinson works | room radiant with its light and glory; the fifth 





jas ‘‘Joan of Arc,” a character for which she has | transparent river, and an old bridge, which the 
New York is rot to | artist paints so charmingly, and of which Whit- 


the Surrey view, is one of the most delightful of 
English scenes, with the red-top Gothic church 
in the foreground, the suggestion of a village in 
the distance, and water and meadow between, to 
make a most harmonious combination, while the 
atmosphere over all is as palpable as that of a 
perfect day in June; the seventh, the By-Lane 
in Devonshire, takes us down a dank and umbra- 
8 lane to a small brook, over which a fallen 





MUSIC NOTES, 

THE THOMAS CONCERT. 
The fifth symphony concert of the Thomas 
series proved rarely interesting in its presen- 
tation of engaging novelties of the better class. 
The Raff symphony No. 6, in D-minor, formed 
a brilliant prelude to the noble programme per- 
formed. At a first hearing—and it must be ad- 
mitted that any first hearing of a work of this 
character, must prove wholly inadequate to ren- 
der a competent analysis of the work possible— 
the symphony impressed me as vague and inco- 
herent, ‘‘the attempt and not the deed.” Aside 
from this general view of the impress of the 
work, there is much to admire in the beauty of 
its harmonies, and artistic instrumentation. It 
is certainly lacking in the one great characteris- 
tic of cumulative effect. The climax is reached 










in the stream to>bite at their tiny hooks—the 
very picture of rural quiet and enjoyment; the 
last, the Cottages in Devonshire, shows us the 
thatched roof of the humb!e homes of England, 
with the yards and enclosures in the rear, in 
which are kept the poultry and other pets, and 
from which go streaming in single file a line of 
geese toenliven the scene. Surely, eight hand- 
somer pictures than these have never before to- 
gether illumined any wall in Boston. 


must bring about a painful uncertainty with re- | 
gard to their own essence; and the continual | 
transition from Parnassus to common earth and 
back again must produce a piebald state of mind | 
comparable to that of the maidens in fairy stories | 
who oscillate between an enchanted palace and | 
the parental roof. Of course, a state of un-) 
broken transcendentalism would prove fatal to | 
the practical uses of life; and it may be seri- | 
ously questioned whether Cinderella was greater | 
at the spinning-wheel or at the ball; yet her 
puzzle as to her own identity when the clock 
struck the hour of change will probably be sym- 
pathized with by many as they draw on their 
overshoes after a good discussion at the Radical 
Club. 
There must be a flavor of fight in these dis- 
cussions ; the complimentary days are not to be 
marked with a white stone in the calendar. 
When Titans cease to batile they dwindle into 
pigmies; and the dread of the material world 
lest earth should cease to supply our colder 
climes with fuel finds an echo in the minds that 
fear there may some day be nothing left to 
quarrel about. No such danger was apparent 
at the latest meeting of the Radical Club, where 
Mr. Weiss’s paper on ‘‘Science and the Bible,” 
full of beauty both of thought and of expres- 
sion, and almost as amusing as it was cruel, 
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INVITE LADIES’ ATTENTION 


—TO THE— 


Hand-Spun 


SILKS | 


to have wine upon his table. 
urged young ladies to sign the pledge, not only 
to help themselves, but to restrain them from 
offering it to their gentlemen friends on festive 
occasions. He illustrated the effects of the 
prohibitory law, claiming that it was not a fail- 
ure, only as much as was the law against theft. 
The law had been in operation twenty-three 
years, and now no open bars could be found 
such as was the custom at that time. The law 
has done a vast amount of good, and put a great 
deal of moncy into our savings institutions. It 
should be continued, for it is the cheapest thing 
we can have. It may cost us $50,000, and at 
the same time it may save some of our large 
manufactories twice that amount. 
Our friend and correspondent, Samuel B. 
Noyes, Esq., with his estimable wife, celebrated 
their silver-wedding on Saturday last. It was, 
with the exception of the family connections 
and a few intimate townspeople, a strictly pri- 
vate affair. Mr. and Mrs. Noyes were invited 
out to dine, and when they returned to their 
home they found their house in possession of a 
few friends, who bore in gifts and flowers. 
Among these was Rev. Mr. Savary, his pastor, 
who made a felicitous address, and the following 
hymn, written for the occasion, was read by the 
author, Mrs. C. T. McKendry, and was then 
sung by the company :— 
Bright is this happy hour, and glad the day that 
brings it; 
Filled with its memories sweet, in silver chiming 
sings it. 
Oh, friends, dear friends, our greetings take, 


He strongly 


tion. 

John E. Fitzgerald has been chosen chairman 
and Miss Abby W. May secretary of the commit- 
tee of the Quincy school. They will work in 
harmony. 

It is now stated that ex-Governor John H. 
Clifford (President of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad Co.) was also tendered and declined 
the Russian mission. 


in the larghetto, the third movement. The finale 
is con spirito, but that is all. There is nothing 
grand or suggestive about it, and it might have 
been written by any average composer as a pen- 
dant to any average work. That is to say, it 
did not offend by weakness; it did not impress 
with grandeur. As a whole, the work was fresh 
and characteristic, and in dismissing it I would 
echo Bottom’s hearty salutation to the flower- 


Robert Collyer was remembered very hand- | fairies — ‘TI shall desire further acquaintance 
somely by his parishioners on Christmas. It was | with you. 
$1000, a very easy sum for the genial preacher | A really strong novelty was presented in two 
to recollect |morceaux from ‘*Die Walkuer” of Wagner. 


It is said that he preaches better |“ : 
than he did before he had the New York call, Should we not coin some other and more em- 


which brought out all the smothered love of his phatic compliment than “enterprising” for the 
people for him, and developed a world of inter- | musical director who thus anticipates the great- 
est and regard he did not dream of. His con- jest musical event of the age by importing a 
gregations are very large, and everybody is | manuscript copy of music to be pertormed at 
pleased about it | the Baireuth festival next summer? Thomas 
| is, indeed, a true chip of the Wagner block. In 
One of the Washington correspondents says | ‘aig . 
é copes : .\ | one respect, he is ahead of his leader, for he 
that Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford (wife of Rich- | t : : 
d 8. Spofford of Newburyport) is a slightly- | has transplanted the master’s music to a soil 
Se ee hs Teeny | where it has already become a thrifty growth 
made, delicate woman, but with the energy and z j 
: ; Shes | while yet the composer's efforts are unrecog- 
endurance of one who enjoys perfect vigor and | S 


a nized or unappreciated in other countries. ‘To 
health. When she talks you listen as you would PI 
; 5 .,. +. | attempt an analysis of these numbers would be 
to music that has not a note of discord. She is 


ete altogether unsatisfactory. The subject is grand 
not only fluent, but her conversation is as full 8 y J ae 


3 - sae to sublimity, and in the suggestiveness that came 
of imagery and glowing language as her writings. 


i : ‘ from the music the atmosphere of sublime 
She speaks rapidly, but without any nervous- : : ct 

eae ‘ : thought and expression was all-pervading. The 
ness, and carries you along with her until you : 


a : ‘ : vocal expression was, as is usual with Wagner 
forget all but the interest in her subject. She : I . ‘ : gner, 
r were ae subordinated to, or rather merged in, the instru- 
is a great reader, and it is delighiful to hear her 3 ; ° : : 

J 3 mentation; but the special selections, finely in- 
discuss a new book or poem. She writes as rap- terpreted by M. Franz Remmertz 
. : 3 erprete M. z Remmertz, were unus- 
idly as she talks, and is the most amiable person P y a 


: tee ually well adapted to the concert-room, and tl 
one ever met with about giving up her valuable y P y and. the 











Exhibition and drink in the refining and exalt- 
ing influence of these charming pictures. 
THE LATE ARTISTS’ SALE. 
The special sale, at Leonard’s, last Friday af- 
ternoon, included pictures by 8S. W. Griggs, 
Darius Cobb, W. G. Boardman, George E. 
Niles. W. E. Norton, F. H. Shapleigh, Benja- 
min Champney, Miss H. M. Knowlton, Miss 
Sarah D. Clark, Misses Anna and M. K. Baker, 
Wesley Webber, and others. None of the prices 
brought were large. ‘Roses,” by George Sea- 
vey, sold for $27.50; ‘Saddleback Mountain, 
from Elizabethtown, N. Y.,” by S. W. Griggs, 
sold for $22; ‘:Portland, from Peak’s Island,” 
by W. E. Norton, brought 860; two heads, by 
F. P. Vinton, sold for $15.50 and 314.50 apiece; 
‘‘Landscape and Sheep,” by Benjamin Champ- 
ney, for $22.50; “Lake George,” by S. W. 
Griggs, for 319.50; “On the Ammonoosuck,” 
by George E. Niles, for $32.50; ‘*Foggy Morn- 
ing,” and ‘A Picasant Day off Mount Desert,” 
by Wesley Webber, for 350 and $23.50 apiece; 
“Scene on Charles River,” by Darius Cobb, for 
$14.50; “Scene in North Conway,” by Champ- 
ney, 346; and soon. The attendance was lim- 
ited. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
A DASH OF HOMEOPATHY. 
I don’t wish to thrust my private grievances 
upon the public, but there was something so un- 


We advise such friends of ours as may be in 
New York next month to visit the Water-Color 





called forth a pleasurable variety of opinion DErose. } 
which made the moments winged, though 80 
many were desirous of having their say. 

It seems tu us that Mr. Weiss has inherited ANCIENT MAISON HAMOT 
with his Teutonic name the German instinct of : : 
criticism ; and that he wields this scathing sword (TRADE MARK.) 
without understanding the real nature of the 
victims at whom his blows are hugled. The ponnases 


sun of admiration gilds its blade, for none can 
fail to enjoy his genius; but the foes with whom 
he deals do not merit such a cutting and slash" 
ing as he gives, although it must be confessed} . . 
that he carves them “like a dish fit for the silks are partly attributable to the use of 


gods.” The misapprehension at which we have oaded chemical dyes---which cause the 


The frequent disappointments which 
ladies experience in the wear of black 





ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Parker-Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS 


Sunday Evening, Jan, 34, at 7 1-23 o’clock, 
GRAND CONCERT, 
—bY— 

MISS PERSIS BELL, Violinist, 
MR. S. W. JAMEISON, Pianist, 
Assisted byifiss JULIA W. Faxon, Soprano; Mr. 


WiLttam H. HUNT, Basso; and Mr. W. E. TAYLOR 
Accompanist. : 


A CHOICE PROGRAMME: 
Tickets 25 cemts—at Ditson’s and the door. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL HALL, 


Wednesday Ev'ng, Jan. 27, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 


“AN EVENING WITH DICKENS,” 


—BY— 

PROF. MOSES T. BROWN, 
Who will iliustrate the writings of Charles Dickens 
by READINGS from “* David Copperfield,” “A 
Christinae Carol” and other compositions. 

TICKETS 25 cts.—At Ditson’s and the door. 








THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
Will give a Concert co their Associate Members on 
SATURDAY EVENING, February 6th, on which oe- 
casion they will perform w 


MENDELSSOHN’S ‘‘HYMN OF PRAISE” 


—AND— 


in ” 
HEAR MY PRAYER, 
And “Dudley Buck’s 46th Psalm,” 
With Fall Cherus of the Society, a Select 
Orchestra, aud the tollowing eminent vocalists : 
MES. J. HOUSTON WEST, Soprano, 
MISS ABBIE WHINERY, Soprano; 
MK. GEORGE SIMPSON, Tenor ; 
MU. JOHN F. WINCH, Basso. 





CARE CERAM Nias ds cecsvcvavrae Conductor. 
Bi Rice ee baciakaceecc -Organist. 
Assoctute Members maty secure their seats on Fri- 
day and saturday. Jan. 22 and 23, and after that date, 
reserved seats at $1.00 and $1.50, may be purchased 
atthe Music Hail. 





. The performance will commence at 7 1-2 o’eloek. 
jan2s A. P. BROWNE, See’y. 








hinted was much better dealt with in Col. Hig- | fabric to cut---instead of pure vegetable 
ginson’s eloquent defence of the champions of dyes, and partly to the increasing ten- 
biblical inspiration. : 
dency of late years to produce silk goods 
in factories by means of power-looms. 
Every effort, however, to make silks by 
purely mechanical process has been at- 
tended with but doubtful success, and it 


This vindication was es- 
pecially graceful in the mouth of one whose 
ideas are probably as radical as those of Mr. 
Weiss himself, but whose power of clairvoyance 
saved him from falling into a similar error of 
intolerance and misapprehension, This sug- 


gests to us that the apparently ineradicable in- h . 
. : , as been i - 
stinct of bigotry will souie day die a natural found almost imponcible:to ” 


death; since, when our minds grow so *‘Shakes- duce them free from that crisp, harsh 
perian” that those of our friends are transpar-| touch so common to the ordinary makes 
ent to them, the odtum theologicum will be able of silks. 
to keep root in neither. Mr. Forsyth’s (of | t+ j ‘ has 
England's) repudiation of Col. Higginson’s tol- oe me medi — eet 
erance, and Mrs. Howe's thanks for the same, = the French weaver to work in facto- 
were equally animated and resolute. Even Mr. | ™@8s and all attempts of manufacturers 
|to induce the best workmen to do so 














expected about the results, and which may possi- 
bly be of service to others, that I will venture. 


Abbot had a word of pity for those religionists 
whom Mr. Weiss had so unmercifully belabored ; | have proved unavailing. 
This accounts for the superior excel- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 


by EMILE GABORTAU, author of “The Mystery of 
Oreival,” Xe. Vol 47 in Osgood’s Library of Nov- 
els, Paper, e.; Cloth, $1.25. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS 


For You NG Pkorte. Ry GEO. B. BARTLETT. 
Paper, 50e., Cloth. $l. A collection of original and 
delightial Plays and Amusements. 


PARNASSUS, 


Edited by R.W. EMERSON, New edition, 


et. 





a*, For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid,cs 


receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO, 


janis BOSTON. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. . 
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In true affection spoken; 


Sweet be the strains these echoes wake, 
terest. 


time to casual visitors in whom she feels no in- ; 


performance was altogether inspiring. 


The third novelty upon the list was a most 





I have been sick. It was only a cold, but yet | came President Warren, of Boston University, 
I was sick for about three weeks. First in my la worthy respresentative of the more liberal 


and Miss Peabody mildly observed that ‘“reli- 

gion and theology were not the same.” ‘Then ‘ . 
lence of the Hand-Spun Cachemire Silks, 
each piece of which is made in the good | 


| THE NURSERY, 


This ‘“‘silver-wedding” token! 
Many the happy years—though fleet has been 
the flying; 
Rich is the largess given, beyond a monarch’s 
buying. 
Oh, friends, dear friends, see jewels bright 
In lovely circle shining! 
Doth it not blossom fair and white, 
That bridal day’s divining ¢ 
Praise to the Heavens kind! no golden link is 
broken ; 
Out from this peaceful home no long farewell 
has spoken. 
Oh, friends, dear friends, we say aright, 
All smooth and fair the sailing; 
Though change has checkered day and night, 
Fair voyage still we’re hailing. 
Ah, yes, a voyage fair—the consort’s trim how 
cheerly! 
His own melodious hail the master gives still 
clearly. 
Oh, friends, dear friends, praise God and pray, 
Propitious seas, still laven 
Around these barks, shall bear their way 
Safe to the heavenly haven. 
Ah, yes, a voyage fair—we give it tender greet- 


Prof. N. H. Chamberlain, of Cambridge, sent 
the following tribute :— 

Dear friends! bride and groom of one wedding, 
Some twenty-five years ago, 

When young life bathed itself in warm blushes 











Says the subscriber: ‘*Let the people of those 
Western States take better care of their birds! | 


For years past they have waged 3uch systematic | 
warfare against them that the markets of even | 
the eastern cities have been glutted with grouse, | 
prairie-hens, wild turkeys, ete., which, if unmo- 
dested, would have kept the insects in ckeck. | 


We cannot derange nature’s balance of power | 
A law to 


and not expect to sutter somewhere. 


prevent the killing of any bird in Kansas or Ne- | 
braska for five years would be a better remedy | 
. | 
than subscribing money every winter for these 


} 
| 


While old earth lay asleep in the snow. 
The years are the Magi that bring us 

Their myrrh and frankincense and gold; 
Gold of children, and incense of true-love 
That outlasts all the cark and the cold. 


Ga 


The myrrh-cup too, goes round not untasted, 
Life is bitter-sweet, aye, from of old. 

You groom! you have kept yourself busy 
With music, and penship, and law, 

Old things out of Norfolk and Suffolk, 


| he has the advantages of large vitality, humor- 


Mrs. Spofford cares not at ail for soci- 
ety, and it is impossible to entice her into any 
of the gayeties of the capital. She always 
goes to Washington with her husband after the | 
holidays. She accompanies him to the Cap- would have almost converted a barrel organ- 
itol whenever anything of especial interest trans- | isp ti preety ag Soe : 
pires there, but with that exception she is rarely | -_ ee : bs oral et eee ve omesh sis 
out of the house. She will sit up all night with | re: wae? — ee ee of Hungarian 
| Dances,” by Brahms. The composition was 


her husband copying or preparing legal docu-| |. : 
ee P ©P om | thin, but well charged with the characteristic 
ments, and always acts as his secretary. 


flavor of nationality which is so charming in the 
Hlungarian music pure and simple. The aile- 
| gretto presented some nice work for the horns, 
which receive: full justice. 


charming Bach concerto for two violins and 
orchestra. The number was simply exquisite, 
and, as played by Messrs. Jacobsohn and Arnold, 











DRAMATIC NOTES. 

VOLE, THE ENGLISH COMEDIAN. 
The Kote Kat L. ps upon a Boston The Boylston Club, led by Mr. Sharland, had 
stage was an event to which theater habitués | # prominent part in the programme, contributing 
have looked forward with a degree of zest and | the vocal part of the Saree by Sebabert, 
anticipation not paralleled since the coming of | @"¢ that of the familiar “Sons of Art,” by Men- 
Charles Fechter. Your correspondent was | delssolin. After the display by the orchestra on 
among the number who possesse 
with patience, gave the wheels ample time to 
work smoothly, and postponed their symposium 
with Toole to the second night of his engage- 
ment. I may, without reserve, and without | under the fire of artillery. —s 
qualification, record the impression received | compe: and mot the test unflinchingly. 
from witnessing Mr. Toole’s performance as | The ‘‘Leonore’ overture, No. 2, opening the 
the greatest disappointment of the kind I have | second part of the programme, was magnifi- 
received or expect to receive. cently given. At fairly excelled even the high 
Toole has been commended for years and | standard of this orchestra as exhibited in pre- 


years as the leading comedian of the English | vious performances of this unequalled overture. 
The concert was, altogether, a notable one, 





to the powers of New York brass. The Club 
acquitted itself admirably, however; having the 


stage. He has formed, as it were, the figure- 
head of comedy as represented upon the Eng- 
lish stage—the ultima thule of the dramatic art | &9C¢, which was exceptionably large, and unu- 
] | sually sympathetic. Personally [ feel under 
deep obligations to Mr. Thomas for this and 
other good works that he has done among us. 


as personified in the comedian of the age. 
should have as soon thought of calling Raphael 
an imposter or Michael-Angelo a fraud as to! 
have ventured to think or say that Toole was If I thought the compliment would be unique 
other than the great comedian which we have | and significant [ should name my first boy 
believed him to be. But the stern reality is “‘Thomas,” but that would be open to doubt; 
face-to-face with us now. Mr. Toole is an in- | don’t youthink so? Under these circumstances 
telligent man and an apt actor; but he is not a | perhaps [ shall be justified, in order to give him 
3 | a brilliant send-off, in naming him Rocker. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

ous exuberance and sympathy, but he has no| Miss Persis Bell, the popular young violinist, 
affiliation with depth or genius. He produces | Mr. Jameison, the always-acceptable pianist, 


genius, and nota marvel in any way. Naturally 





Which many men walked by—nor saw. 


some of the finest touches which talent without | with Miss Faxon, a fine soprano, Mr. Hunt, the 


head—because it is the weakest part, I suppose; | 
then in my teeth, gums and tgngue — my | 
tongue seemed as large as two, probably because 
a woman's tongue is the busiest part; then it 
went down to te lungs, back to the throat, then 
to the mouth again, up into the cheeks and 
brain—all over me ina sort of fever. Verily, 
it seemed like a savage beast raving over my 
system. I was reminded of that doctrine of 
Swedenborg which, in its entireness, always im- 
pressed me as so beautiful, that all things of 
the natural world have their correspondence in 
the spiritual, though all its details are not equally 
pleasant; one, especially, of which I am now 
reminded, that certain diseases correspond to 
possession by evil spirits of a malignant char- 
acter. Certainly, it would require no great 
stretch of imagination to believe that an evil 


among the modern Methodists, who seemed to 
have taken the address or essay in admirably 
good temper, and who gave an interesting ex- 
position of the attitude of the church with re- 
gard to science throughout the ages. 

And why, it may be asked in conclusion, 
must science and religion so battle and clash? 
Is Col. Higginson perhaps right when he pre- 
dicts the tyranny of scientists as the tyranny of 
the future? We would modify his statement by 
calling it one of the tyrannies under which we 
shall probably labor for a while. Men seek to 
forget their want of self-government by super- 
intending the condition of others; and the goal 





of social peace can only be reached when they 
| 


shall have given up all idolatry of qualities in | 


old-fashioned way by skilled weavers on 
looms at their own homes, thus fulfill- 
ing the true conditions under which fine 
silks can alone be produced, ensuring 
more reliable wear, rendering them less 
apt to wear shiny, and giving them that 
soft, mellow, satin finish so sought after 
by all connoisseurs.—7ranslated from the 
Paris Journal. 
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ad themselves | this occasion we shall have no further doubt as 


seeming, withal, of a company of infantry | 
But it was a brave | 


tions. The speculative theologian (unless he 
be vicious enough to meddle with politics) 
walks mildly along in a half-conscious mood, 
and Chance leads his steps across the vast 


coasting-ground of science. 


spirit was tearing over my entire system to tor- 
ment me. Well, I brought into requisition all 
| the remedies of the past which | could lay hands 
on. I dosed in turn with onions, molasses, 
| pepper, salt, vinegar, composition, cold water, | 
}ice, troches—ugh! and onions again. But all | 


| to no purpose. Itseemedto me I could endure | 
| this suffering no longer, and in sheer despera- | with the instruments of their conveyance down 
| tion I decided to send fora doctor. But who} the dazzling slope, and the unwary man of God 
| should it be? Theoretically, I had no great in- | is bruised and upset before he realizes that these 


| terest or faith in doctors, as such, of any school, lively interlopers have usurped even the path 














There, as on our 
snow-clad Common and beneath the familiar 
elms, the impetuous voyagers hurl themselves 


| and have aimed to give them all awide berth; and | usually abandoned to pacific foot-passengers. 


both as regards the programme a he i- | ; : ., rane. V : 
8 prog nd the audi |now here is adilemma. There was a doctor | If he be very young and nimble he may make | 


| near fur whom I had a very kindly personal re- | 2 double-runner coiilition between his views and 
‘gard, and should probably have availed myself | theirs; if not, let him do for himself what our 
lof his services, but he was an allopathist, and I | City authorities have recently done tor the puz- 
| knew the treatment too well to undertake the | zled pedestrians : build a bridge over the scene 


| process again. Many years ago I was treated | of their comet-like gambols, and let the boys 


| for a lung complaint, successfully in the end, | break their own bones, if they will, underneath. | 


and by one of the best physicians of the school # Re As 
; —a man whose true manhood and whose good 

| judgment, devotion and disinterested benevo- 

lence as a physician know no peer. Butl would | 
| not now think of living over again that slow, life. The just shal: live by faith. I y 
| painful process, the weary months of helpless | ine tr aay ee of life, a suicide of the spirit. 
| idleness, if it could be avoided. I am impatient In all good pont give the eye and the car 
| of physical suffering, shrinking from it almost 2 





does more than explaining it.—Rowland Mill. 


themselves and others, looking to the Divine | T { T { Tr 
alone for a reconciliation of human imperfec- | HAN D-\P \ ' 
| fh. oe 
| 


Worps or Wispom.— Exemplifying duty | 


Distrust is the death of tke soul, beliet is its | 
Infidelity is | 


full scope, for they let into the mind; restrain | 
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Hosiery Warked Down. 


| popular basso, and Mr. Taylor, as accompanist, | 


Underclothing Warked Down 


; : : nius is cap: ivi and he de- 
You bride! they who know you are silent ; ; genius is capable of conceiving, an: a 


as from violence; but yet I could court conges- 


! 
| the tongue, for it is a spender; few men have | 


Our 


sufferers.” 


| The tenderest is oftenest unsaid ; 


scends at times to petty trickery of which no ‘make up the combination for a choice concert 
| to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 


|tion that would do its work quickly. It was 


| repented of silence. 
| Grace is a quality different from beauty, 


| for 


stock of fine foreiga piece dwn, 12 kinds | Garments Marked Down. 


In considering aids for the coming fair in the 
interest of the Anti-Cruelty Society, the com- 
mittee have arranged for a social party to be | 
given at the house of one of their number, | 
Mrs. John G. Webster, 188 Boyiston street, on 
Wednesdzy evening next. The executive com- | 
mittee only, with a tew others, have the con- 
trol of the tickets, which they have set at two 
The gathering | 


dollars and. tifty cents each. 
must largely represent a sympathetic and active 
interest in a good cause. In character it will be 

that of any elegant party at a private residence, 

except that the ladies of the executive commit: | 
vee will themselves, in a measure, act as host- | 
esess to the friends gathered through their per- 


sonal influence. Hoping for material success in | 
this experiment, they feel that whatever strikes a 
right chord in social sympathy cannot be wholly | 
a failure. 
The rooster as a political emblem had its origin 
in the memorable Presidential canvass of 1840, 
between Harrison and Tyler, the Whig candi- | 
dates, and Van Baren and Johnson, the Demo- 
eratic nominees. In the summer of that year a | 
special election for some purpose was held in 
one of the counties of Indiana, which resulted | 
in a Van Buren victory. © A Democrat not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Chapman, the then editor of 
the Indianapolis Sentinel, wrote a letter to a 
triene in Indianapolis in which he advised him | 
to state the result, and he added these words: 
“Tell Chapman to crow.” Chapman did crow, | 
and ae a significant illustration he brought out a 
picture of chanticleer. The Democrats had 
few opportunities of crowing afterward in that 
year, but subsequently the rooster was adopted | 
as the emblem of Democratic success, and as 


. 


euch has ever since remained. 


It would hardly have been anticipated, yet 
this is really what the New York Herald has | 
lately said concerning ‘fold John Brown” :— 

There were few of those who were parties to | 
the affair, we tancy, who imagined, when they | 
saw the body of this strange, brave old man inj 
the hands of a cruel fate, that his name was to 
outlive so many more splendid names, and his 
death should be a transcendent epoch in our | 
history. John Brown has become a sentiment 
in American history, and will be remembered as | 
we remember Brutus and Rienzi and Savonarola. | 
ile was the culmination of an idea that for twen- | 
ty years had been growing into mighty being in | 
the Northern States. Poets, orators, rhetori- | 

iawge, had passionately assailed slavery as the | 

rime of the age, the stain upon our flag, the | 
njustiee to liberty, the crime of modern civili- | 
zation, the emblem of American shame. John} 
Brown struck it with his sword, and although | 
jhe fellin the encounter his memory lived. And | 
when the war came—the unnecessary war of} 
aumbition and empire inspired by Jefferson Davis | 
and his associates—this metaory became a le- | 
gend, and the hundreds of thousands who swept | 
into Virginia on their errand of strife had no, 
cry more stirring to their souls than that while 
the body of the condemned fanatic was moul- 
der, ng in the grave his soul was marching on. 
it ma, ched on, carrying with it the hesitating 
Lincota, jhe reluctant Seward, the timid con- 
servatism @ the North, until it animated the 
war and mace tue battle for the union the battle 
tor emancipatiog. & gras won—at how terrible 
and dreary a cost we dare not say. But it was 


the soul of John Brown that wor it, phat signed 





& 
j* Love lengthens to strengthens and grow ; 


/ happy returns of the anniversary. 


lof linen towels, and sell cheaper than almost 


| true artist would be capable. He impressed me 
| as a man born to the profession of the stage, 
, : | capable of realizing a high intellectual standard, 
> , th est are dearest ; | : a 
Pe Se netan he eens Ben donee 5 | but destitute of the moral balance requisite to 
ja demonstration ot mentality. ‘‘He could an’ 
Pe { he would,” but the applause of the groundlings 
And your love it is long, we all know. : 2 A sist . : 
if | is too sweet to his ears, and that he will have at 


Then peac you both in this winter! ; 
phe. 8 arlene ; erg . _j}all hazards. He gets that, and he caters to it 
And your marriage thrive on like the spring | 


In your hearts! the sweet strains of your life love 
Like clear, merry bridal bells ring! 


When the strong with the gentle is married 
There peace and prosperity wed. 


For such young folk, your friendship is ancient 


ad nauseam. 

Mr. Toole’s performance of ‘‘Spriggins,” in 
“Tei On Parle Francais,” is an insult to an in- 
telligent audience. He plays with a bit of in- 
Fall on you, groom, with bride by your side, | terpolated comic business as a cat does with a 
And the years bear you on in your wedlock | mouse, manipulating a point of effect over and 
In quiet adown the dark tide, ‘over-again, as if to say: ‘Am I not clever— 
May your young blushes turn on your foreheads yore’s_ no getting away from a thing of this 
To the age-snow of silver and gray, sort, you know!” In the serio-comic character 
And your heart-love shine serenely as silver; part of ‘Harry Coke,” the English engineer, 
As gold gleam for ever and aye! none of these offensive traits were evident. The 

Following these tributes, the expert daughters method evinced was artistic, and the delineation 


And when the cold shadows of evening 


jof the happy couple spread a generous colla- | of the pathos of the part genuine, but there was 


tion, and there was a lively and invigorating | yotning about the piece or Mr. Toole's charac- 
season for the rest of the day—a late hour wit- | serization that was in any way remarkable. We 
nessing the departure of the last of the merry | have seen a dozen equally artistic perform- 
throng. 
many “tarry,” in ‘Nan, the Good for Nothing.” The 
‘burlesque lectures, presented as a sandwich be- 
jtween the farces enacted, might have been 
| omitted to the advantage of the star. We have 
several variety actors—notably Mr. Sol. Smith 
' Russell, who could give Mr. Toole points, and | 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Put your spare money in the Mercantile Sav 
ings Institution. 
surpass him in this line of business. | 
The genius of Charles Dickens covers a mul- | 
titude of sins, among which the farcical com- 
pound, ‘The Artful Dodger,” deserves to be 
‘classed as a villainous one. Dickens was a_ 
kindly and generous patron of actors and play- 
| wrights, and I suppose that the compounder of 
“The Artful Dodger” travestie was duly for- 
given, and perhaps—blessed by the great author. 
Mr. Toole’s endeavor in ‘‘featurizing” a part | 
that had its proper place in lending a bit of 
homely color to a dark tragedy does him no 
It will be hard to find a millinery display ex- | credit, and however faithful his portraiture may | 
ceeding that of Wadleigh, 283 Washington be to nature it must eyer remain unwelcome to | 
a refined American audience. 
{ In Byron's play, ‘‘Dearer Than Life,” pro- 
i duced Thursday evening, Mr. Toole had in 


The blithe and chipper Vursery for February | 
is ready. It is like the snow-birds of the sea- 
son—plump and merry. 

C. C. Holbrook is still continuing that extra- 
ordinary marked-down sale which has arrested 
the attention of all ladies. A rare opportunity 
is offered to purchasers. 


Whitney, Warner & Frost make a specialty 


any one in Boston—claiming to give better value 
for less money than any other house. 


street. He is closing out for his spring and 
summer styles, and consequently making irre- 
sistible bargains for ladies. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks make a display of | “Michael Garner” a fairer field for his best 
Paris flowers that well deceive one into the be-| Powers than had been previously afforded. 
lief that summer is here with ail its floral pro-| The performance was clearly the result of ar- 
fuseness. They are very handsome: and so is tistic study, and as finished as an artistic study 
all their other garniture for bonnets, dresses, Which yet fell short of absolute identification 
hair, ete. could be. This characterization marked the 

} exact limits of Mr. Toole’s powers. He is an 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish new books this | , adi ; iti ful 
ss ., | intellig iscerning critic, a care - 
week, comprising a new novel, ‘Other People’s | intelligent and discerning careful stu 


Money.” by Eaile Gaborian; “Parlor Awace- | dent, and a clever humorist, but he is lacking 
saaiees ke George B. Bartlett; and a new edi- in the divine afflatus that marks the great actor. 
sical i inteucnts ‘Parnasese”—~all worthy of| In fine, he lacks the one great element of soul- 
« power. He indicates by persuasive artifice that 
he is fully conscious of the import of this sub- 
tle essence, but he cannot, by any possible art, 
evolve the spontaneity which is not inherent 
Rocker. 


attention. 

Hand-spun silks are a specialty at the popu- 
jar store of Shepard, Norwell & Co., in Winter 
strect, and the reasons for the superiority of | iti She 
these silks over those produced from power: | 
looms are succinctly stated in the advertisement | 
of the firm to-day. 

The Messrs. Fairbanks make 


IN GENERAL. 
‘Jennie June” (}irs. Croly, of New York) 
says it is now no jonger a secret that Miss Anna 


an important | Dickinson has left the platform and is studying 


There are tew who will not wish the | ances by stock actors of the kindred part of | 
| deserving recipients of this occasion 


‘onshire, England.” 


| PROF. BROWN’S “EVENING WITH DICKENS.” 
| A fine entertainment for al! lovers of Dickens, 
and of good reading, will be afforded at Parker- 
| Memorial hall, on Wednesday evening next, 
‘when Prof. Brown, of Tufts College, will give 
‘an illustrated lecture on the artistic and dra- 
| matic power of the great author. The tickets 
‘are only 25 cents. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
It will be seen this society give a grand cun- 
| cert to their associate members on Saturday 
evening, the 6th prox. The promise is excel- 
lent. 
1 





ART NOTES. 
| BELLOWS’ WATER-COLORS FOR THE NEW YORK 
EXHIBITION. 

Mr. A. F. Bellows, of this city, very kindly 
threw open his studio on Friday and Saturday 
| last to allow his friends to see his lately-com- 
| pleted water-colors intended for the annual ex- 
hibition of the New York Water-Color Associ- 
ation, during the month of February. 
were cight in number—‘*View on the Coast of 
5 ed 


These 


i Maine;” ‘‘Artists’ Brook, Conway, N. 


“Cape Elizabeth, Portland Harbor;” ‘Autumn | 


, Woods, Andover, Mass. ;” ‘‘Curson’s Mill, on the 


‘ Artichoke, Newburyport, Mass. ;” “ Viewin Sur- | 
rey, England ;” ‘‘The By-Lane, Torquay, Devon- | 


shire, England ;” and ‘‘Cottages, Torquay, Dev- 
To sav that for effulgence, 
intensity of color, picturesqueness of effect, and 
accuracy of drawing, they are equal to the best 
of Mr. Bellows’s productions in this specialty 


of art, is only to add cumuletive testimony to | 


his rare ability as a water-colorist. Each is 
simply a gem of beauty; and while one is per- 


mecated, as he looks, with the consciousness of , 
genius which secures such delicacy of touch, | 


vividness of color and delightfulness of atmos- 
pheric effects, he wonders that our community 
is so slow in appreciating this class of work, 


which in England shares, with oil, the first | 


place, and in New York is rapidly winning 


‘hearty recognition. The ice of distrust and indif- 


ference, howeyer, is breaking, even in Boston, 
and the time is not distant when here, too, the 
spring fluod of admiration will come rushing 
down bearing all obstructions before it, and water- 


colors will be borne by it high up on the table- | 


land of fall appreciation and unstinted enthusi- 
asm. Wespeakhyperbolically, it is true; but we 
feel that Mr. Bellows cannot paint such pictures 
as these without soon winning over to his pa- 


tronage the refined and wealthy picture-buyers | 


of this metropolis, 


Of these pictures, the first gives a delightful | 


vista of the ocean from beneath the full foliage 


of trees and over a charming meadow; the | 


second presents a new view of a charming local- 
ity, which many artists have variously inter 


preted, and on which are scenes of beauty for | 


} as many more; the thira mingles sea and shore 


‘in delightful proportions; the fourth, the larger. 


of all, is what Bellows’s brush may be imagined 
to be capable of in pajnting autumn’s hues in 
the woods, with four children, the youngest ina 


i the slow allopathic process of healing that I had 
{once tested which I niost dreaded. I would 
|not submit to it. But, really, I had not the 
| slightest faith in homeopathy. Indeed, I felt 
almost ashamed to make even a show to call in 
H its aid, for I had on more than one occasion in- 
| dulged in ridicule of “‘little-pill” doctors. But, 
| if I had no faith in man, and was reckless with | 
| regard to myself, I must be merciful to my sur- | Marry;” two lectures in one, at 7 1-2. 

roundings; and nally Fallowed a homaopathie | SPt {TU ALISM-—Bevthoven at Wahingtn 
| physician to be called, and decided, at least, to | speakers of the age. will lecture sunday. at2 1-2 P.M. 
be an obedient patient. vir ts Admission lc . or 20 cts. for reserved 
' work the little evil spirit made that first night— | - 
| what could it have been but a malignant spirit? 
'—especially through my head! It seemed a) 

maniac-dance from throat to jaws and teeth, 
' from teeth to cheeks, now into one eye, now 
| into the other, now into the temples, then back, | sr 
then up again, all the while rattling in my ear ; MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash. 
| | ington street. All deposits made on or before FEB- 
‘the memory of all the would-be ~emedies I had | RUARY 1, 1875, will draw interest from that date for 

used, as an antic might keep time to his wild | all tull calendar months they remain in bank. 
But, 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 


; served without affecting us with emotions of 
' peculiar delight, and which is, perhaps, the first 
| object of the arts of sculpture and painting to 
| study and present.—Allison. 





Sunday Services. 
MORGAN CHAPEL.— Rev. HENRY MorGaAN. for 
the benefit of tho-e unable to find admission, will re- 
veat “Bachelors and their Follies.” “Why Men Don’t 


It was strange what 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OvD PIECES OF FURNITURE made to order, and 
repairing the most dificult properly treated at STE- 
VENS'S, 601 Washington street. (4 





| dance-musiec with the rattle of castanets. 
| really, the evil spirit was being exorcised; his 
} 
| time was short, though I knew it not, and pro- s vig RRM RPA " 

| : : ; : eae I | MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, | 
tested wildly, almost angrily, against being al-| * ? egy eee on 
| ry a NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
| lowed to live under such conditions. It does | y.ccox.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
| seem strange, almos* miraculous, that the fever | that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 


!of such a night should be allayed so surely and | calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institn- 


| : : tae 
; though nearly allied to it, which is never ob- | 
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OV ERCOATS, 
BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS, 


is unusually choice and complete, and as we keep 
our entire foree of skilled operatives constantly em- 
ployed through tie dull season, the greatest 


CARE AND ATTENTION | 


can now be given in the execution of orders for 


Clothing Made to Measure, LINEA TOWELS. 


We offer 1QQQ dozens of Fine Linen 


| MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, Towels at prices varying from $3 to $6. 
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MILLINERY. 


Continuation for ONE, WEEK more of our els in Colored Borders, quality and styles 


GREAT CLOSING-OUT SALE ne Tr oe 


—~{)F— 


j We have an immense variety at $3, all 
jheavy quality, and a great bargain, At 
$4.50 we have a large lot of Fine Tow- 


| unequalled, 


| goods, and guarantee to give better value 


speedily through the influence of a remedy so tion has 4 guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
simple in character, so quiet and unpretending 
in its operations. A lady had once told me that! 
she thought homwopathy miraculous, from hav- | 
ing witnessed its effects upon a little child. 
it been upon an adult she might have made al- , 

lowances for the imagination of the patient, but _ 
not in the case of a child. } 


edy so efficacious was at hand. 


| press protectien of depositors. 


Had | bs 


Another expressed | sireetand Warren Avenue. Subject: “THe PRESENT | 
almost indignation for the old doses, when arem- | OvTLOOK: A STUDY OF SOME CURKENT REFORMS. | 
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Choice Velvet and Sill 


| for less money than any house in Boston. 
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“ 
FELT HATS,| WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


GILMAN Hf. TUCKER. 
On Monday evening, January 25th, at cigh to’clock, FRENCH FLOWERS, &C. 


t the Church of The Disciples, corner of Brookline Our choice goods on sale for the last week at the 
astonishing low prices, to close. have met with such 
ready sale that we have felt obliged to replace—not 


SOUTH END LECTURES. 
The concluding lecture in this Course will be given 
SUCCESSORS TO 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont Street. 





the truth of these ladies, yet the wordsto me were | = 
‘tas idle tales ;” they imparted no faith; and in. 

| my own Case imagination had as little to do with 
relief asin the case of a child. It seems strange | 
how steadily for four or five days, like the growth 
of a plant, or the opening of a flower under the 
influence of sunshine and dew, has the prucers 
proceeded of allaying the fever, loosening and 
removing the cough, healing the sore throat, and 
Julling the aching bones to rest; and nota small 


recommendation is the perfect cleanliness with OF PARIS FLOWERS. FOR BALLS, PAR- | 
| TIES, WEDDINGS, AND OTHER EXTRA- 


which it has been effected. Oh! if I were a} 


yation and true interest lies. 
| 1 hope this tribute af thanksgiving and praise | 
in plain prose may not be altogether worthless. | 

Jane GREEN. 





| : ORDINARY OCCASIONS, JUST OPENFD BY 
poet I would write an ode to homeopathy that! CUSHMAN & BROOKS. HAVING PUR- 
would reveal to the suffering wherein their sal- | CHASED, AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW 
But as I cannot, | PRICES, EXTENSIVE LINES OF 
EST PARIS FLOWERS, 
/ WREATHS, SINGLE ROSES, BOUQUETS | 
OF BUDS, GARLANDS, CORONETS, CLUS- - - 


I did not doubt | Evening Ti -kets 50 cents. For sale at the door. Uinta naa : 
Se ae R. H. WADLEIGH, FAIR BANKS’S 
ELEGANT PARIS FLOWERS janzs tt 285 WASHINGTON srreET. | POSTAL PACKAGE SUALE. 
ON TEMPLE PLACE. =| We desire to call attention to an important law 


' 
which has recently been enacted by Congress, regu 


| lating 


PIANOS! 
A. M. McPHAIL & C0,, |THE WEIGHING OF POSTAL MATTER. 


Piano-forte Manutacturers, | narpwark, GROCERIES. CIGARS. GLOVES, 
355 WASHINGTON STREET, | SHAWLS. DRY GOODS, CANDY, ORNAMENTS 
Are selling at reduced prices for cash,or on install. TEA, anything not weighing more than FOUR 
ments, by the month or quarter. | POUNDS, can now be seat by mail muaeh quicke 
Purchasers are particularly invited to call and €x-| span by express, and at a much lower rate 
amine our large and elegant stock of warranted | Bor: 3 ent ne may send a package weighing a 
! i sae > er, | For 2 s one may send a package 
FI RST-CLASS PIAN OS. quarter of a pound from Maine to California, and $ 
pg ~ ee be - pao nt pg ~—— rpg ee oe All cents will carry 4 pound across the continent. The 
FIN- | Our Piano a % ™ HAIL se ate asecacnegey great saving thus effected by this new postal sys- 
ee A. M. Me L & CO. t | tem will readily be appreciated. Under the direc- 
ead U | tion of the Government, we have constructed a Scale 
particularly adapted to the requirements of this law, 
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A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 








IN MONTURES, | 


|THE HAT, OR BONNET, DRESS, ETC.,| 
AT THE RADICAL CLUB. | ETC., ARE DISTRIBUTING THESAME TO | 
‘‘Christmas comes but once a year!” sings) THEIR PATRONS AT RETAIL AT WON- 


the negro; and we are sometimes tempted to | DERFULLY LOW PRICES. | 
LEASE EXAMINE EARLY. 


lawent that Radical Club comes but once a! 
month. True, if its members met oftener they 

might be less radical, and their sessions leas | Cushman & Brooks, 
Olympic; yet the interval during which all re- | } 
lapse into the state of common human beings | NOS, 33, 35, 37 & 39 
| seems as the dull epoch of the chrysalis, whence - ; . 


| they monthly emerge into a brilliant condition j em 1] e 
ak sadieiiiins: ‘Shove. aibeeieien.ot. tales Ts Pp Plac e. 
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“POSTAL PACKAGE SCALE,” 
This Seale has been adopted by the United States 
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PRINTS 


|112 Washington Street, antes 


Bill-Heads, Cards, Ete | Post Oflice Department, and we have been called 
upon to supply the various Post-Offices in the United 
States. 
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2 Milk Street, Boston. 
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‘The Voice of the Old Leaders. 


WARNING FROM WENDELL PHIL- 


Wore OND WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


LIPS AN ow Si 

TRE CIVIL-RIGATS nee : 
<tors of the Boston Daily Advertiser * 
gee seta me space in your columns to 
f record my protest against the civil-rights bill 
which has passed the Senate and awaits the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives? My 
chief objection is that it sanctions separate 

schools for whites and blacks. — 

Such asanction given by national law to caste 
nder of the principle for which the war 
d which men supposed was guar- 
dispute or peril by the national 


ja a surre 
was waged, an 
anteed beyond 
i ie to enact that both races shall, in 
separate schools, enjoy ‘‘equal educational priv- 
ileges in all respects.” The thing is impossible. 

Look at this plan in the light of common 
sense and practical life. = , 

Will you build and maintain a school in each 
school district, and thus almost double the cost 
of the system? Unless you do so the result 
will be gross inequality. The colored people 
do not always live all in the same quarter. The 
law has no right to compel them to do so. If, 
therefore, you furnish schools for negroes only 
in one or two districts of the town it will be 
gross hardship and inequality. Each white 
child attends the school nearest his house. 
The child thus saves weary walking, exposure 
to danger in traversing the length of our 
crowded city streets, and, even during in- 
clement weather, is hardly ever prevented 
reaching school. If you open schools for col- 
ored childrenonly ina few districts, some young 
children must have the toil and risk of travelling 
long distances and be often by storms wholly 
prevented from reaching school. Experience 
in many cities shows this. : 

But suppose you have double schools in each 
district, is that *‘equality”? Many of the white 
parents are educated. Taey know the defects 
of the school, if any exist; they have influence, 
and their objections will be heeded. They are 
popular; their children will be carefully attend- 
edto. The schools their children use will be 
kept at the highest point of improvement. 

Herd together the children of the poor, no 
matter whether colored poor or those of any 
other race—whose parents have not the educa- 
tion to see defects, or the influence to secure 
attention to their complaint—and how long will 
the schools’ continue equal? All experience 
has shown that separate colored schools soon 
deteriorate, and in time becume useless. 

But, waiving all this, what is the jewel and 
finest element of our common-school system? 
It mixes classes, and thus not only secures the 
vigilant watch of the most enlightened and in- 
fluential class over the character of public 


schools, but it increases threefold the value of 


A boy is not educated by his 
schoolmaster alone. He owes half his educa- 
tion to his classmates. Many of the boys come 
from homes of refinement and culture, where in- 
telligent conversation wakens the child’s mind; 
where educated parents, books, pictures, so- 
ciety, the stir of busy and wealthy life, rouse 
and develop his powers. Such boys give a tone 
to the class, inspire and lift its average scholar- 
ship. The poor boy, stinted ina cheerless vnd 
empty home, catches something of this excite- 
ment and spur from his comrades. The child 
of culture and an educated home shares with 
his less-fayored fellow all the aids and incite- 
ments to intellectual life. Break these schools 
into class or race schools, put the negro here 
and the Irish there; the Catholic in one place 
and the Jew in another; the rich under one 
roof, the poor elsewhere—and you take away 
the most valuable clement of our common- 
school system. Now to all this advantage and 
aid the negro child is just as much entitled as 
the poor white child is. And just this the negro 
child luses if you shut him up in separate 
schools, no matter how accomplished his teach- 
er or how perfect the apparatus furnished the 
achool. The poor white boy of any other race 
has marked advantages over him, and just this 
deprivation and inequality the fourteenth amend- 
ment was intended to prevent when it secured 
to all ‘United States citizens the same privileges 


the school itself. 


and immunities” and ‘the equal protection of 


the laws.” 


Further, who shall decide, amid the infinitely 
mixed races of the South, whether the child be- 


longs to the white race or to the black? The 
rich and educated creole will often, under this 


law, be surprised and indignant to find his child 


shut out of the white school. Is this influential 


looking beneath the surface, discern the purpose 
of the South, will not charge me with exagger- 
ation. 


do what he may in the discharge of his 


WENDELL PuHILLIPs. 


THE CRY OF MILITARY DESPOTISM. 


To the Editors of the Boston Journal :— 
It is to be seadhae' that, let President Grant 
official 
duties to uphold the recognized State govern- 
ment of Louisiana against armed sedition, he 
will be basely vilified and ferociously assailed 
by the great body of conspirators who rose in 
rebellion for the dismemberment of the Union 
under the administration of President Lincoln; 
for. though they were put down by the strong 
arm of national power, in spirit (deny it who 
will) they are still as perfidious, as brutal, as 
law-despising, as disloyal, as before their trea- 
sonable revolt. In any issue as to the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights with those whom they once 
owned as mere chattels, it is as impossible for 
them to speak the truth or to deal justly as it is 
for wolves to abhor blood and become docile by 
the interposition of the shepherd for the safety 
of the sheepfold. As of old, they still devise 
wicked devices to destroy the poor with lying 
words. As of old their feet run to evil, and 
they make haste to shed innocent blood. As 
of old, they hate him that rebuketh in the gate, 
and they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. 
As of old, they grope for the wall, there is no 
judgment in their goings, and THE WAY OF PEACE 
THEY KNOW NOT. 
It cannot be otherwise, unless human nature 
among them is wholly unlike what it is in every 
other portion of the globe. The curse of negro 
slavery clings to them like leprosy, though the 
foul “institution” is abolished. It continues to 
feed their haughty pride, perpetuate their con- 
tempt of the lowly and helpless, disorder their 
reason, obscure their vision, bias their judgment, 
shape their policy, stimulate their love of do- 
minion, nourish their disloyalty, poison their 
blood. It is true they have ceased to be slave- 
holders and traffickers in human flesh; but by 
no will or consent of their own; and to-mor- 
row, if it were in their power, they would with 
one accord restore the slave system, with all its 
hideous accompaniments of slave-drivers, slave- 
hunters, slave-speculators,yokes, fetters, thumb- 
screws, gory whips, baying bloodhounds—the 
marriage institution overthrown, indiscriminate 
and forceful amalgamation universal, the sacred 
ties of relationship trampled upon, cradles plun- 
dered, slave-auction blocks crowded with victims 
from infancy to old age to be sold in lots to the 
highest bidder, the Bible a prohibited volume, 
teaching a slave the alphabet at the risk of im- 
prisonment or death, the very soil stained with 
the tears and blood of unrequited labor, a fugi- 
tive-slave law in active operation, a slave rep- 
resentation in Congress, and a slave code more 
bloody than that of Draco’s. ec 
Fortunately, to reénslave the millions set free 
is a task they can never accomplish; another 
St. Domingo tragedy, on a far more awful scale, 
would follow the attempt. It is the conscious- 
ness of this fact, and that their former chattels 
are now constitutionally enfranchised American 
citizens, that makes them writhe in agony, gnaw 
their tongues for pain, and in their madness re- 
solve that the ballot in the hand of the negro 
shall be unavailing for his protection, and he 
reduced as near as possible to a state of serf- 
dom; all loyal white men espousing his cause 
to be regarded and treated as having no rights 
that rebels at heart are bound to respect. At 
this hour the blood of thousands of unoffending 
colored persons—shot down like wild beasts— 
is upon their souls, crying to Heaven for that 
divine retribution from which the guilty may 
not hope to escape. Abject submission to their 
usurping sway is essential to personal safety, 
reciprocal social consideration, political prefer- 
ment, official respect, business success and reli.z- 
ious intercourse. With them the end sanctifies 
the means, however desperate and bloody ; and 
that end is first, midst, last, and always, ‘‘a 
WHITE MAN'S GOVERNMENT’ —tantamount to the 
old slaveholding oligarchic supremacy. Intheir 
lawless and defiant White League organizations 
they are accurately described by General Sheri- 
dan (himself no sentimentalist, and without any 
sympathetic leaning either toward negroes or 
Indians) as ‘ta banditti.” 

This faithful but repulsive portraiture is drawn 
solely in the interest of liberty and equal rights, 
though painful the task; not to gratify personal, 
partisan or sectional ill-will. It no more im- 
plies an unkind or an uncharitable spirit, on the 
part of the limner, than when the ancient prophet 
declared, ‘This people hath a revolting anda 
rebellious heart; they are revolted and gone. 
They lay wait, as he that setteth snares; they 





class likely to submit in silence? Are we not 
planting a most unnecessary root of quarrel? 
“ We need not fear that by insisting on mixed 
public schools we shall provoke the Southern 
whites to destroy the school system itself. Inthe 
first place they have not the power. Six orseven 
hundred thousand black voters are not easily 
thwarted. Secondly, that bullying bluster was 
, tried in Massachusetts when we abolished sepa- 
rate schools. Nothing has been heard of it 
since. The same threat varnished into thinair 
in Indiana, and, as Senator Sherman testifies, 
Ohio has found no difficulty in mixed schools. 
Mr. Conway, State superintendent of schools 
in Louisiana, testifies that the same phantom 
was conjured up there and vanquished as soon 
as mixed schools were established. (See his 
letter to the New York 7ritbune.) As Louisi- 
ana is the only State that has tried the experi- 
ment, and she finds no trouble, we may fairly 
conclude that no State will. ‘Black men in 
street cars!" exclaimed haughty Washington 
and Philadelphia; ‘then we shall never enter 
them.” Blacks use those city cars, but no case 
is yet recorded of a white man’s submitting to a 
weary walk or the wet of a shower rather than 
sit with a negro in a Washington or Philadel- 
phia street-car. ‘When I said I would die a 
bachelor,” sighed Benedict, *‘I did not think I 
should live till | were married.” 
For seventy years the nation groaned under 
a compromise which put slavery into the con- 
stitution. Hlow many years of angry agitation, 
how much disturbance of business, how many 
broken churches and parties, how long and 
bloody a war, it took to dislodge that fatal graft 
we all know. This bill introduced into the 
Legislature a similar compromise, enthroning | 
caste as a legal element of American lite. The 
South watches eagerly for this concession. In 
1860 the South halted between two ways—one 


set a trap, they catch men. 
birds, so are their houses full of deceit; they 
overpass the deeds of the wicked. O foolish 
people, and without understanding; which have 
eyes, and see not; which have ears, and hear 
not. Woe is me now! tor my soul is wearied 
because of murderers !” 

That from such a class the wildest outcries 
and the fiercest threats should be heard against 
President Grant and General Sheridan for what 
they have done to maintain order in Louisiana, 
and to make it possible for a legitimate repub- 


As a cage is full of 


otherwise than as his official duty demanded for 


the general welfare, according to his most pa- 
triotic convictions under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 
Be it so that both have seriously erred. “To 
err is human,” but it is compatible with the 
noblest intentions; and rages agit — 
fl nt designs against the rights of the few or 
mo ygeenti are not to be imputed. Whatever 
blame is to be cast, let it rest upon Congress for 
not legislating for the government of Louisiana, 
as repeatedly urged by the President to do so. 
“The dangers of the days but newly gone, 
(Whose memory is written on the earth . 
With yet appearing blood), and the examples 
Of every minute’s instance (present now), 
Have put us in these 1ll-beseeming arms ; 
Not to break peace, nor any branch of it; 
But to establish here a peace indeed, 
Concurring both in name and quality.” 
Yours, against all injustice, usurpation and 
tyranny, Wa. Liorp Garrison. 
Bostox, Jan, 12, 1875. 

THE FANEUIL-HALL MEETING, 
To the Editors of the Boston Journal :—As 
a citizen of Boston, solicitous for its historic 
reputation, allow me to express my regret at the 
meeting to be held this day in Faneuil Hall--for 
the following, g otherr 
1. It has been called in indecent haste, and 
in a manner as disrespectful to the President 
of the United States, and to the high and re- 
sponsible office that he holds, as a reckless im- 
putation can make it; for, let this be remem- 
bered, ; 
2. It was summoned prior to any official in- 
formation having been laid before Congress and 
the country by President Grant, as to the real 
facts in a case mischievously complicated by 
the ‘“‘White League” conspirators on the one 
hand, and not less dangerous than difficult of 
treatment by the loyal citizens of Louisiana on 
the other; and for this no justification can be 
found. Eventhe guiltiest criminal in our courts 
is allowed to plead not guilty, and to exculpate 
himself it he can before sentence is passed 
upon him. Again, : 
3. This meeting is not called to consider 
whether there has been an exercise of military 
power, at New Orleans, in violation of civil 
rights—and so the whote question lett open 
to a fair, full and independent discussion, pro 
and con, on the part of citizens; but the call is 
so framed as to include only those who have 
prejudged the case, and are therefore prepared 
to ‘‘PROTEST against the military interference 
with the organization of the Legislature of 
Louisiana.” Under these circumstances it is 
to be a one-sided, partisan gathering; and, 
therefore, its ‘“‘protest” will be light as a feather 
in the scales of justice and equity. 

4. This “protest” is simply a summary beg- 
ging of the question on the strength of hugely 
exaggerated reports and lying telegrams, coined 
in the mint of disloyalty for the basest purposes. 
It is in open and flagrant contempt of the united 
testimony of the loyal portion of Louisiana, and 
in credulous acceptance of the shrieking aver- 





a free government as the only reliable version 
of the matter in dispute! For the line of evi- 
dence is as distinctly drawn between these con- 
tending parties as it was in the days of the re- 
bellion; and by what miraculous regeneration 
of the one party, and utter apostacy of the other, 
has it come to pass that they who sought to de- 
stroy the American government by force and 
arms are to be recognized as the patriotic sup- 
porters of free, republican institutions, while 
they who were ready to sacrifice their lives in 
the cause of liberty and eqaal rights are no 
longer worthy of respect or confidence? 

If it be said that, the President having made 
his report toJCongress, the meeting to-day will 
not act unadvisedly, then the very promptitude 


the subject makes yet more glaring the injustice 
of the call in advance of such intelligence. 
Yes! President Grant has spoken, and a more 
calm, dignified, straightforward, patriotic and 
conclusive statement of facts was never pre- 
sented to the public scrutiny. Let those who 
shall come to the front at this meeting put their 
finger, if they can, upon any paragraph, sen- 
tence or line in that statement which evinces 
any other desire or purpose on the part of the 
President than to have all classes in Louisiana 
protected in the enjoyment of equal civil and 
political rights, under the wgis of the United 
States constitution, each man sitting under his 
own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest or 
make afraid. In the light shed by it, how lu- 
dicrous, how preposterous, now reads the call 
for the Faneuil-Hall demonstration! The only 
thing to be done is to make the amende honor- 
able by the adoption of resolutions acknowledg- 
ing the unfairness of a prejudgment of the case 
as in that call—indorsing the action of the Pres- 
ident and Gen. Sheridan as prompted by the 
most patriotic motives and the most scrupulous 
regard for the requirements of the constitution— 
and, while exonerating them from the foul re- 
proaches that have been cast upon them, se- 
verely denouncing primarily the seditious in- 





lican form of government to exist on its soil, is 
as inevitable a sequence as was the demoniacal 
ery of old, ‘Why hast thou come to torment us 
before the time?” As if the time had not fully 
come for the torment! Surely that which in- 
stigates to mischief is to be held accountable 
fora breach of the peace; and not the power 
which seeks to preserve order. 

Nor is it surprising that the Democratic or- 
gans and leaders at the North should reécho the 
wrathful reproaches and defamatory accusations 
flung by their old Southern allies against Grant 
and Sheridan in this matter of Louisiana. To 
the extent of their daring they have always been 
the servile tools of ‘‘the lords of the lash,” 
ready to sanction all their vile machinations for 
the perpetuation of negro slavery, and to go 
with them to the verge of rebellion. Nay, if 
when that outbreak came a Democratic admin- 
istration had been in power, Jederson Davis 
and his myrmidons would have been ailowed to 
succeed in their treasonable aims. Northern 
Democracy was never known to rejoice in any 
loyal victory; it opposed every measure essen- 
tial to the preservation of the federal and the 
overthrow of the rebel government; it contem- 
plated the massacre at Fort Pillow and the hor- 
rors of Andersonville with iron-hearted indiffer- 
ence; it raved at the enlistment of colored sol- 








Jefferson Davis opened—secede and fight. To 


ders and the act of emancipation; it opposed all 


stigators of all these troubles, and, secondly, 
reprimanding both parties in Congress for de- 
laying so long to apply a remedy by appropriate 
legislation. 

There are some names appended to the call 
that excite no surprise; there are others that I 
deeply regret to see. How does an ally and bi- 
ographer of him ‘‘whuse soul is marching on,” 
despite the Virginia gallows, appear in sucha 
connection? How is it, too, that one so habit- 
ually circumspect and judicial as the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams could consent to take the 
lead in such a headlong movement? ‘’Tis 
strange, ‘tis pitiful.” Oh! for the reappearance 
of his dauntless sire! 

It is a list of names of highly respectable cit- 
izens; but other times have witnessed similar 
lists, and of far greater extent, for popular gath- 
erings in Faneuil Hall to uphold ‘law and or- 
der,” conciliate ‘our Southern brethren,” and 
‘preserve our glorious Union,” and many a 
reputation was wrecked in consequence. None 
of those gatherings ever carried more joy and 
exultation to the Southern heart than will this 
meeting to-day, if it shall directly or indirectly 
attempt to stain the character or impeach the 
patriotism of the two great generals in the con- 
flict to bring into lawful subordination a rebel- 
lious South, and to make ‘‘Liberty and Union 


the other path Alexander Stephens’ pointed— | contstitutional amendments to make that act effec- | One and inseparable, now and forever"—GRaNt 
remain in the Unton and govern by holding | tive; and it was as vociferous and unprinci- and Sueripan! 


the balance of power between parties. 


pled in branding Abraham Lincoln as a tyrant 


It is essentially the old conflict in another 


The first course has been tried and it failed. | and usurper as it is now in applying the same | form, and under circumstances requiring equal 
Phe dogged and unyielding South girds herself | libelous epithets to Ulysses S. Grant. In one | Vigilance, courage and fidelity on the part of the 
now to try the second under Stephens’s lead. | of his latest and most solemnly recorded testi- | progressed friends of freedom. 


What they desire and need is a social system | 
based on caste and a national law that sanc- | 
tions it. This arms them for another effort, 
It is a concession that, in principle, they were | 
right and we were wrong. 
separating them from Northern civilization, and | 
sufficient to furnish that esprit de corps which | 
will give them undue weight in the Union. It} 
ennobles the white race and doubles its advan- | 
tages, While the negro submits to the insult | 
he loses half his manhood; and the day of! 
republican equality is’ indefinitely postponed. 
Tlas recognition of race is the first step in Ste- | 
phens’s cabal. ‘Take it, and the nation has been 
shorn again by the Delilah that led her captive 
for two generations, 1 wonder the business 
men of the nation are so blind. Wevet stagger 
under the debt and effects of the war. It will 
take five or ten years more to clear the field for 
industrial prosperity. Meanwhile thé whole | 
arena and the whole national attention are 
needed for financial and industrial problems of 
the first importance. I warn business men that | 
if this bill passes it will rouse another sectional 
agitation; the North will not quietly yield what it 
has bought with so much precious blood—a Clean | 
statute-book. The men and women who once | 
shook the nation are not yet dead, and their 
disciples, born of the war, are young and eager 
spirits. The spirit of Suwser's death-bed is 
still marching on, even if the men who stood 
around it do betray him. 
: Business men, instead of saving the future 
forthe great interests of industry and progress, | 
aressupinely allowing a step which will give 
us another generation of quarrelsome debate 
broken churches, parties scattered and bank- 
Tupt, and the gravest questions of labor and 
finance pushed aside and silenced, or, worse 
still, bartered and traded in—ma le the mere 
weapons with which earnest men tight another 
battle. Have we buried a milbon of mep and 
Spent nine thousand miilions of dollars without 
learning that we cannot tamper with the prin- 
ciples which underlie our social and civil sys- 
tem? If the war settled any thing it settled this : 
that neither law nor constitution here can recos ; 
nize race 10 any way, or in any circumstances. 
l protest against the national disgrace and crime 
of putting caste again into the statutesbook, | 
Protest against the wicked folly that is about to 
use the time, means and blood ot another gene- 
ration in fighting over again an Issue which has 
been once fairly settled, and which it needs only 
the stern veto of earnest and determined men 
to put forever out of the reach off political | 
treachery, The American church loves to 
claim that in days past it did its duty on the 
slave question—was as far-sighted, vigilant and 
active as became its place. Let it Stir now to 
prevent a step which disgraces and mars our 
civilization—which will again rend churches | 
with bitter debate and subject them to the same 
terrible test that twenty years azo wrecked ee 
often their claim to be Christian churches 4 
Better have no civil-rights law, Let the 
amendments stand alone. Wait, without special | 
legislation, till half a million of black votes get 
from Congress and the courts such a construc. | 
tion of the fourteenth amendment as the framers | 
intended and the nation understood it to bear. | 
That will at least save us from the legal conces- 
eion of a principle which will create another | 
South, and arm aaother North against her. | 
Men who study our present situation, and who, | 
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| from such quarters, it is amazing to see what a 


| the worst possible construction placed upon the 


, man who conducted the nation to victory in the 


| Tels with the utmost modesty: whose magna- 


| overwhelming vote; who has assiduously sought 


and extreme circumspection; who, to avoid the 


after session, and therefore been compelled to 
| act according to his best judgment by the oath | 
exacted of him; who may or may not have 
erred in that judgment, as shall hereafter ap- 
pear when all the facts are obtained; whose po- 
sition has been one of the most trying conceiy- 
able, fairly entitling him, if not to commisera- 
ton, at teast to a decent regard for his office, 
generous Consideration and honorable treatment 
—this man is now sweepingly denounced by Re- 
publican journals, in hot response to the ailega- 
tions of White Leaguers and the Northern Demo- 
cratic supporters, 

handed usurpation, 
the 
furtherance of his own. 
has been ‘hastily and impetuously condemned 

without waiting to know the real state of the 
case or giving him a chance to be heard in selt- 
defence. 
leans by the 
plices js acce 


truly patriotic. 


| who has not for the time beiag 
lieves that either Preside 
Sheridan has intentionally 
‘which he is nog entrusted, 


monies that noble patriot and lamented philan- 
thropist, Gerrit Smith, said—and being dead, he 
yet speaketh :— 

“Better anything, better everything, than the 


cendency of that party which sympathized with 
the rebels in the late rebellion and with their 
malignant purpose to perpetuate slavery; and 
which still cherishes its traditional hatred of the 
black man. The slaughter of the innocent still 
going on at the South is due to this hatred, as 
was all Ku-Kluxisin, as was the negro murdering 
mob of 1863 in New York, and as was every one 
of the pro-slavery mobs that disgraced the North. 
Whether the outbreak against our colored breth- 
ren be at the North or at the South, the Demo- 
cratic party is its inspiration, its soil and sus- 
tenance.” 

But, while neither truth nor fair dealing 
toward President Grant is to be looked for 


“Bull Run panic” has seized upon the Republi- 
can party in consequence of such artful clam- 
ors, and to find in leading Republican journals 


action of the President, as though he were plot- 
ting for military dictatorship and, consequently, 
the overthrow of our free institutions! No worse 
impeachment of his motives and purposes has 
been made by any Southern rebel sheet. The 


It is gratifying to see that the series of reso- 
lutions so hastily presented in the Massachu- 
setts Senate and House of Representatives, and 
so at variance with truth and justice, in relation 


It is a peculiarity | ruin that would befall our country from the as-|to this matter, by individual members, have 


been summarily squelched by a reference to the 
Committee on Federal Relations, from whom it 
is to be hoped and expected that a very different 
series will be reported to the Legislature, and 
overwhelmingly adopted by that body, credita- 
ble to the head and heart of the State. ‘God 
save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts !”"— 
Respectfully yours, 





Ws. Liorp Garrison. 
Boston, Jan. 15, 1875. 


OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 
FANEUIL-HALL MEETING. 


SPEECH AT THE 


~ 
be said. I have no reason to suppose that Mr.|mob. [Loud applause.] I have had occasion 
Phillips will say anything that will offend your | to study this question, Mr. Chairman. We had 
sense of right and justice [cries of **Nu, sir!")]; | a scene of that kind in this city in 1860, when 
but if he should do so the power of the vote is| Mr. Howe and Mr. Fay acted exactly the same 
in your hands, and you can éxercise it. But) part in a drama that Mr. Wiltz did. They 
hear him, I beg you—hear him. Cries of ap-| came torward and brushed aside the officers, 
proval and applause. | leaped upon the platform and said ‘* We will run 
Mr. Phillips continued: The inference, fel- | this meeting.” Itwasamob. Now, gentlemen, 
low-citizens, that I draw is this: In framing the | what was left in Louisiana? The Legislature 
resolutions that are to go forth from such a| was fugitive from its own hall, and there was 


ments of seditious and blood-stained enemies of 


with which he has responded to the request of 
that body for complete official inteiligence on | 


meeting as this—practically they are to be the 
expression largely of Boston—it becomes gen- 
tlemen standing so alone to be peculiarly care- 
ful in the facts they assert and the inferences 
they draw. Because, in the absence of Dana 
and Bigelow and Abbott and Bartlett, the legal 
profession is not here; in the absence of the 
merchants of the city, with half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, the commerce of Boston is not here [cries 
of ‘That is so”]; in the absence of every cler- 
gyman who votes in this city, the pulpit is not 
here (cries of ‘*That is so,” applause and hiss- 
ing]; therefore, I say, gentlemen (continued 
hissing], it becomes us to exercise extra caution 
that the facts we state, in such a position, and 
the inferences we make, are carefully guarded. 
Now, gentlemen, please be silent and hear me 
while I reply somewhat to what has been said. 
And you will allow me to say at first, by way of 
preface, that the term “‘citizen of the United 
States” is not empty verbiage. It has a mean- 
ing. It has a substantial meaning. To bea 
citizen of the United States is a great privilege. 
It carries with it invaluable rights, and every 
man claiming that name as his is entitled to the 
fall protection of the national government. Is 
he not? (Cries, ‘That is so.”] Very well, no 
man doubts that, whenever a United States citi- 
zen is ina foreign land. When Algiers tram- 
led on a citizen of the United States [a voice, 
‘“Dr. Howard”] Commodore Decatur, with the 
guns shotted to the lips, taught the dog its les- 
son. England taught Austria the same lesson. 
[A voice, *‘How about the ‘Virginius?’”] We 
have had something of that kind of work with 
Cuba. 
Well, now, gentlemen, a citizen of the United 
States in Massachusetts is as much entitled to 
protection as a citizen of the United States in 
Japan. Is he not? (Cries, ‘‘That is so.”| 
Very well; whena negro in the Southern States 
is hauled from his house and is about to be shot, 
whena white Republican, caught in some county 
of Alabama, is about to be assassinated [a voice, 
“That is a lic.” Others, ‘You are rigit,” and 
mingled hissing and applause}, and he looks 
around on the State government about him, and 
sees no protection, none whatever, white or 
black, has he not a right to call upon the national 
government at Washington, and say, ‘*Find or 
make a way to protect me, for I am a citizen.” 
{Tremendous applause.} Very well, gentle- 
wen; [ want you to bear that text in mind as I 
goon. [Cries of ‘‘Question.”] Just bear the 
text in mind, when in 1872 the government at 
Washington recognized the government of Gov- 
ernor Kellogg in Louisiana. It is not for you 
or fur me, to-day, to say witether it did wisely 
or not. [A voice: ‘Yes, it is.”] The Presi- 
dent of the United States had no alternative. 
{Hisses and cries of ‘‘Hearhim.”] Neither the 
Senate nor the House would act. Your Con- 
gress was dumb; they would not take a step in 
any direction. [Cries: ‘That is so.”] There 
stood the President of the United States. What 
should he do? [A voice: ‘Thank God, we 
have sent better men this time.”] I have just 
brought it to your mind that a citizen of the 
United States had a right to look to him and 
say: “By your oath of office, protect me.” 
(Cries: ‘That is so.”] Congress would do 
nothing, but there was Louisiana going to pieces. 
Grant recognizes Kellogg as Governor. He 
must recognize somebody. [Loud laughter. ] 
For two years Congress never rebuked him. 
They have tried again and again to come to 
some conclusion on the Louisiana question, and 
they could not. But there stood the Executive, 
who must a®@t. He has no choice. He has got 
to act. The law must be executed, and here 
stood General Grant, by the laws of the United 
States, to protect its citizens. Well, then. 
driven into that position, shut up to it, give him 
your sympathy. [Tremendous applause. ] 
Iam nota party man. [ am neither partisan 
one way or the other. [Laughter and cries ot 
“Oh!’] Inever voted. I never held an office 
in my life, nor ever coveted it. [A voice: 
‘Wash the blood off your hands.”}] In Sep- 
tember last this recognized Governor Kellogg, 
whom Congress would not disqualify, whom the 
President was forced to acknowledge, sends to 
Washington, according to the constitution (the 
Legislature not being in session), and says to 
General Grant, ‘‘Domestic violence threatens 
to subvert the government.” Well, now, gen- 
tlemen, be patient, and look at the question like 
sensible men. Grant could not have acted dif- 
ferently than he did. Suppose Governor Gas- 
ton was to send from Massachusets to Washing- 
ton to-day and tell the President of a certain 
condition in Massachusetts; he could not go 
back of that. He could not see anybody but 
Gaston. No right to. If Gaston tells hima 
thing, that is to be vaken for granted; he can’t 
go behind it. Well, now, Kellogg says to him 
[a voice: ‘It’sa lie.” Laughter and applause ]— 
if there is any lawyer here,that will dispute me 
dike to have him. [Applause.] Grant 
Louisiana. The streets are running 







goes 
with9#ood. { Loud laughter; cries, “Oh!” ‘Too 
| thin,¥rroans, etc.] That is what the gentle- 
} ma {r. Saltonstall of Salem, said (cries of 


»,” **No”], and the gentleman from Quincy 
said so. He found disorder that demanded na- 
tional interference. [Loud hisses and expres- 
sions of disgust.] Now, gentlemen, be patient. 
You are American citizens, and you have got 
grave questions to discuss. When the govern- 
ment, when the nation, is well inside of a State, 
on the eall of its constitutional authority, when 
is itto go out? I ask any lawyer when is it to 
go out?) Why, it is to go out, gentlemen, when 
the domestic disturbance is quelled, not before. 
[Cries of ‘That is so.”] ‘That is so, exactly. 
Now, gentlemen, consider a moment; I will be 
very quick. [Cries of ‘‘Hurry up.” ] 

The next question is, who is to decide? [A 
voice, ‘*The people.”] Agreed. Whenever 
the Legislature assembles in that State and says 
to the national government, ‘*We are at peace, 
go out,” why, out they go. When the govern 
ment says to the natioral authority, ‘‘We have 
done with you, go,” they are bound to go. 
These are grave questions. Suppose, now, that 
neither the Governor nor the Legislature makes 
any such affirmation, how is the President to 
know wher to go? He must exercise his own 
discretion. Yes, gentlemen, these are stern 
questions of constitutional law. They must be 
met. You don’t want to send out of Faneuil 
Hall a series of resolutions that have no basis. 
I say, gentlemen, when the United States was 
once summoned into Louisiana constitutionally, 
and when neither the Governor nor the Legis- 
lature had any voice as to whether they should 
go out or not, Grant was bound to exercise his 
own discretion. You cannot blame him for that. 
A Democratic President would be bound to do 
the same. He places his troops there, and now 
he says: ‘‘Responsible to the United States un- 
der my oath of office, I don’t think the emer- 
gency is ended,” and he keeps his troops there. 
The year breaks; the fourth of January 
comes; the Legislature assembles; the clerk 
proceeds to call the roll. Listen to me, gen- 
tlemen; here is the nub to the question. The 
clerk proceeds to call the roll. It was his duty 
to do it. He was the only man in the State that 
could do it. Well, what takes place? What 








tell 


nothing but a mob in the eye of the law. An- 
swer me, if I am wrong. A mob in the eye of 
the law [applause], and no Governor but Gov- 
ernor Kellogg. [Applause and hissing.] Hiss 
if you please, but produce the master of parli- 
amentary law that will deny any of my propo- 
sitions. [Loud applause. } 
The Governor of the State was alone left, and 
he said, as he was bound to say, to the United 
States troops who were then in charge of the 
peace of the city—they had gone there in Sep- 
tember, and, as the President had not seen fit to 
withdraw them, they were lawfully there. My 
old triend Henry Paine, if he were here, would 
not dare to deny it. [Applause.] Je sends for 
the soldiers and says to them, ‘*Turn that mob 
out of the State House. [Applause, cries of 
“Good, good,” and hissing.] Turn that mob 
out of the State House. And I say, having tur 
twenty years studied that very point of consti- 
tutional and parliamentary law, I say that Gen- 
eral DeTrobriand and General Grant complied 
with every requirement of the constitutional 
law of the United States. [Loud and prolonged 
applause.] That, gentlemen, is for the lawyers. 
That is for the men that undertake to say that 
on the principles of the constitution Grant has 
overstepped his power. [Cries of ‘* He has,” 
“He has.” I challenge any man with a lega! 
reputation to deny it. [Loud cries of ‘‘Evarts,” 
‘‘Evarts,” from all parts of the hall.] Mr. Ev- 
arts, of course, has presented his personal views 
on this question. [A voice, ‘‘Is not he a law- 
yer?”] Yes, heisalawyer. [Applause.] Mr. 
Adams is a lawyer, Mr. Quincy is a lawyer, they 
are all lawyers; but I say not one single one of 
them has covered the point in the case. [Ap- 
plause. | 3 

I want to say one word on the substance of the 
matter—[A great uproar. Cries of ‘Go on,” 
“Sit down,” ‘‘Cut it short,” and applause and 
hissing.] The question, whether General Grant 
was justified in kis discretion; whether, having 
used his constitutional power with discretion, he 
used it wisely, depends upon the state of affairs 
in Louisiana. Now, gentlemen, the first speaker 
on this stand was our distinguished fellow-citi- 
zen, General Quincy. What did he say? He 
said he lett live fire-brands and ashes of turmoil 


fire-brands, and now that same General Sheri- 
dan has gone back there. Mr. Quincy resides 
in Boston, and says, although he left fire-brands 
believe there are any there to-lay. But Gen- 
there are. Which will you believe? [ Applause. ] 
Is not the man who has gone down and exam- 


there now? [Great applause. | 
me quiet fur a single moment. 
“Casey!” “Packard!”] Men of Boston, I am 
not here to praise the administration. 
resolutions are passed they will carry conster- 
nation into the house of every negro in Louis- 
jana. [Applause, hisses and groans.] They 
will carry comfort to every assassin in New Or- 
leans. 
not for Washington. 
dent. My dnxiety is for the hunted, tortured, 
poor, murdered population, white and black, of 


consign to the hands of their oppressors. 


and of a hundred whites will be on your skirts 
before the first day of January next. 
laughter. | 

I know why I came here. 
came to make a row.” 
hissing. The chairman called to order, and Mr. 
Phillips finally proceeded.] Gentlemen, you 


[A voice—*You 


of negroes into citizenship to save itself. [Ap- 
plause.] It never called them for their own 
sakes. It called them to save itself—(cries of 
“Hear, hear!”] and to-day this resolution of- 
ffered in Faneuil all would take from the Presi- 
dent of such a nation the power to protect the 
millions he has made dependent. 
‘Played out,” “Sitdown,” etc.] You won't let 
him protect them. [Cries of ‘‘No.”] Well, 
gentlemen, I have done all I intended to do. 1 
only wanted to record the protest of one citizen 
of Boston [uproarous applause} against that 
series of resolutions. Other men recorded it 
by their absence, by their refusal to sign the 
call [renewed applause]; I chose to record 
mine, in presence, in this very hall, and under 
this very roof, where I have so often labored to 
bring these colored men into the very condition 
in which they are. [Cries of ‘‘Yes, that’s it,” 
and laughter.] I should deem myself wanting 
in my duty as an old abolitionist [loud hissing 
and applause] if I did not utter every word in 
my power [cries of ‘‘ Question”] to prevent a 
voice going out from this hall that will make a 
negro or a white Republican more defenceless. 





Tue ContRAST OF 0UR REVOLUTIONARY WITH 
our Civin, War. — Whatever criticisms Mr. 
Bancrott’s work may deserve, the world owes 
him a debt of gratitude for having written it, 
and having written it when he did. For, al- 
though the history of the American Revolution 
will be written, no doubt, again and again, it is 
not likely ever to be treated with such fullness 
as in Mr. Bancroft’s volumes, nor would it 
henceforth be so treated if it remained unwrit- 
ten. For since he began it a far more terrible 
revolution has swept through his country than 
the one which he has related, and has reduced 
forever the proportions of his subject. The 
War of Secession has dwarfed the War of In- 
dependence. By the side of that gigantic strug- 
gle the desultory coast warfare of the earlier 
one, broken only by the American invasion of 
Canada and Burgoyne’s descent from it, sinks 
into insignificance. There were more men 
wounded at Gettysburg on the Federal side only 
than the total list amounts to of killed, wounded 
and missing on both sides in all Washington’s 
actions during the war, the siege of Yorktown 
included, and throwing in Lexington and Bun- 
ker’s Hill. There were more than twice as 
many Confederates surrendered at Vicksburg 
alone than British soldiers in the two armies of 
Burgoyne and Cofnwallis put together. Sir 
Henry Clinton, after the surrender of Yorktown, 
declared that with 10,000 additional men he 
would yet be responsible for the conquest of 
America. McClellan asked for 100,000 more 
to take Richmond. Although the war of Amer- 
ican Independence will always form an epoch in 
history—on the one hand, as representing the 
birth-throes of a great nation; on the other, as 
having been, as it were, the artillery duel which 
preceded the Armageddon battle of the French 
Revolution—it is probable that in course of time 
its details will justly fade away from the world’s 
memory, and that little will remain of it bnt 
three figures; in the foreground the tragic one 
of the half-crazy king, resolved only that Amer- 
ica should not be independert; and the heroic 


and hot ashes and discord in Louisiana, he don’t 


eral Sheridan, who has gone back there, says 


ined a better witness than the man who tells you 
he left that state of things but thinks it is not 
Will you give 
[Cries of 


If these 


{Hisses and applause.] My anxiety is 
I don’t care whois Presi- 


the Southern States, whom you are going to 
It 
you pass these resolutions [cries of ‘*We will,” 
‘‘we will”]—if you pass these resolutions [cries 
‘We will,” ‘“‘we will” ]—if you pass these resolu- 
tions [cries ‘‘We will,” ‘‘we will” ]—I say it in 
the presence of God Almighty [cries of “Sh!” 
“sh!” ]--the bloodof more than a hundred blacks 


{Loud 


Laughter, applause and 


know very well that this nation called 4,000,000 


[¢ ‘ries of 


Gentlemen, Fellow Citizens :—I came here | takes place, gentlemen? Mr. Schurz shall 


duct of the Executive of the United States. 


this morning because I saw in the journals that 
the voice of Boston was to be uttered through 
Faneuil Hall on topics of great national inter- 
est. The citizens of Boston were summoned 
to record their verdict—mark you—on the “a 


looked over the list of gentlemen who summoned 


you to Faneuil Hall, and I said: If this is the 


voice of Boston, who are the Boston men that | 


I won't quote any mean authority. He | one of the stout-hearted Virginian country gen- 

“At this time, while the result was an-|tleman, the impersonation of massive English 
common-sense, resolved more sternly still that 
Wiltz should be temporary Speaker, a motion | she should be; and a little in the rear that of the 
not put by the clerk,” says Mr. Schurz, confess- shrewd New Englander who in his brown coat 
ing the whole difficulty. [Applause.] Lassert| fascinated the most brilliant court in Europe 
that Mr. Schurz well knew the significance of} and showed himself more than a match for the 
that fact he did not conceal. ‘The motion was ! diplomatists of three kingdoms.— London Spec- 
not put by the clerk.” Now I assert—and if} tator. 


you. 
says: 
nouncing, a member made a motion that Mr. 











summon us to this expression of Boston opin- | there is a parliamentary mueee in this house 3 : 
ion? - Are they the men that vote and pay taxes | challenge contradiction [applause ; cries o 
and bear the shame or glory of being the citi- | “Good !”}—the moment any gentleman in that 
zens of Boston that summoned this meeting? | hall undertook to make a motion not addressed 








interest of Liberty and Union, wearing his lau- 


nimity toward the conquered has no parallel in 
warfare; whose fidelity to his official trust was 
so conspicuous during his first term as to insure 
his renomination for the Presidency by accla- 
mation of the National Republican Convention, 
and his election by the American people by an 


The first name on the list is Charles Francis | to the clerk, and to decide it when the clerk had 


Adams of Quincy [loud cries], a very worthy | not pronounced it carried, and when another 
gentleman, but a voter in Quincy. (Laughter; gentleman, not the clerk, took the chair, they 
and applause.] If you will hear me you will | ceased to bea Legislature and became a mob. 
see that I mean no disrespect to Mr. Adams or | [Applause and cheers. } Drag out five men 
any other speaker. Mr. Adams is a worthy | trom the Legislature of Louisiana—it was not a 
gentleman, and I mean no disrespect to him. | Legislature, but a New Orleans mob. [ Tre- 
[Repeatedjcries of ‘Question,” ‘Go on,” ‘Hear mendous applause and hissing.] What does 





the repose and security of all classes at the 
South, using only the semblance of military 
power, and, even then, with great reluctance 


heavy responsibility resting upon him, has in 
vain invoked the action of Congress, session 


as guilty of the most high- 
urp: and as acting despotically in 
organization of a State Legislature to the 
ambitious ends. He 


The Version of the affair at New Or- 
Ww ey Leaguers and their accom- 
pted as truthful, and their malig- 
nant assault upon the President indorsed ne 
This is a strange mingli 

truly | : : s ngling of 
injustice and infatuation. No fair-minded oa. 
lost his head, be- 
nt Grant or General 


him,” ‘Free speech in Faneuil Hall,” ete. ] Generai Sheridan say ? (Renewed hissing and 
Mr. Gray, the chairman, stepped upon the an uproar 80 loud that the chairman had great 
platform and calle loudly for order, saying: | difficulty in restoring order. } No man here 
**Fellow-citizens, hear Mr. Phillips; hear any- | dares to write liar on the brow of General Sheri- 
body and everybody who would speak in Faneuil | dan, said Mr. Phillips. [Mingled cries of **No, 
Hall. Be patient and give him your ears, andj no,” and ‘‘Yes, yes.”] Well, then, listen to 
tinally vote according to your own judgment.” | what he says recounung this result: ‘*While 
Mr. Phillips continued, silence being restored, | the clerk was announcing the result Mr, Du- 
as follows: ‘I observe or the list of names the | prez made a motion which the clerk told him 
names of worthy citizens from Salem and Ply- | was out of order.” (Cries of “Good,” “good.” ] 
mouth and Quincy and Worcester and Cam- Now, gentlemen, conservators of law and or- 
bridge, and I call up tomy memory the hundred | der [laughter and and applause], I will state to 
men—lawyers, merchants, clergymen, editors— | you a case in clear illustration of what I mean, 
who in any judgment in the world would be un-| it relates to Mr. John Quincy Adams—not the 
derstood to represent the city of Boston [ap-| one who spoke here. [Laughter and applause. } 
plause}; and I affirm, fellow-citizens, that if| Mr. Phillips then recalled the events attending 
you presented the paper to one hundred of them | the organization of the national Hcuse in 1839, 
ninety would refuse to sign it. [Applause and | when the clerk held the list and checkmated the 
hisses.] These names are notthere. [Cries of ; House by refusing for three days to entertain a 
“Right,” and mingled applause, hisses and cries | motion, and how on the fourth day Mr. Adams 
for order]. I have been in Faneuil Hall before. | made a motion and with sublime audacity said : 
LApplause.] No, gentlemen, all I ask is this: | ‘‘I mean to put it myself.” 

W hen gentlemeh come here to express the voice! Now, gentlemen, he continued, what does that 
of Boston, and you have not got the name of | scene prove? What does that three days’ acqui- 
a leading clergyman, or lawyer, or editor {ap- | escence of the country, that three days’ waiting 
plause)}, or merchant—[The speaker was here | of the House, that astonishment at the audacity 
interrupted by a tremendous uproar. Hun- | of the man when he was to break the law, seek- 
dreds in the audience cried for free apeech and | ing its essence, not its form? Why, all that 
hurrahed for Wendell Phillips, while the expres- | proves how inexorable the requirements of par- 
sions of disgust and disapproval mingled in a liamentary rule, that while the clerk is using 
deatening chorus. } : | decent manners no man can put a motion in the 
The chairman again called loudly for order) house but jhimself. Very well! Now, sir, the 
and said: ‘‘Friends, hear me! Fellow-citizens, moment that gentleman, Mr. Wiltz, under that 


an 


po 








usurped powers with 


or that he has acted 





hear me! I appeal to you as citizens of Bos- illegal motion, took the chair—I challenge any 
ton to listen with patience to anything that is to ' legal gentleman here to answer me—that was a 








SEWING-MACHINE 


The WHEELER & WILSON Machine is so well 


that itis unnecessary to make mention of the many 


It combines with the excellent qualities of the orig- 
inal machine all the improvements suggested | y more 
than twenty years of experience and devised by the 
highest mechanical] genius and skill. 


It includes everything needed in a Sewing Machine, 
sewing with equal facility every variety of goods, 
from the lightest fabrics to the heaviest cloths, with 
silk, cotton or linen thread. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines, at the estab 
| lished prices, are by far the most economical and truly 
| cheap, by reason of their superiority in all desirable 
| qualities, and moreover are made, sold and war 
| ranted by a responsible Company of long standing 
and established reputation. 


janlé . 


THE “NEW’ 


WHEELER & WILSON 


d favorably known throughout the civilized world 


ints of its superiority over all other Machines. 


HM. C. MAYDE.LN, Agent, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 





before each subscriber. 


BOSTON 
PAPER COLLAR 


WAREHOUSE. 





Having taken the sole agency of the AMERICAN 
MOLDED COLLAR CoO.. for “GRAY’S NORWICH | 
MOLDED COLLARS,” we shall keep on hand a full | 
line of all styles of the above Collars, viz.: 


COLLEGIAN, HAMBURG, BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, NEWPORT, 

MALVERN, CZAR, | 

EUREKA, | 

ETC, | 


Every collar is made of the best stock and molded | 
to fit the neck. THE AMERICAN MOLDED Co. | 
for the past ten years have taken the lead over all | 
other manufacturers in the country, having main 
tained their former reputation in making the best | 
goods. They have inthe past five years made and 
sold over one hundred millon collars. The publie | 
are sick and disgusted with poor, cheap collurs. 


EMERSON LELA 





| 


‘Sole Agents for New England States.” 
janl6 j 


District of Boston and Charlestown. 


CUSTOM HOUSE, January 7, 1875. 
In conformity with the provisions of Sec, 3075 of 
the Revised Statutes of the Upited States, notice is 
hereoy given that the following described goods, 
wares and merchandise have been seized for violu- 
tion of the Revenue laws, and are detained in public 
store at this Port, and persons claiming the same are 
requested to appear and make claim within (20) twen- 

ty days from the date of this publication. 
W. A. SIMMONS, Cyllector. 





Jan. 2.1871, 2 Bottles Gi 
June 5, 1873, 10 Boxes Cig: 






1, Bark “Kute Williams.” 
ars, Brig "Eliza Stevens.” 


S.38. “New Brunswick.” 


and bloodshed when he left New Orleans. Gen- | May 5, 184, 1 tsehare Homespun Wool Cloth, 8. 5. 
r 7 : : “Linda.” 
eral Sheridan was there with him and saw these “6 J Bb. otaahie: Brig “Walter Hawes.” 


June 13 uibairen.” 





8 Boxes Jelley, Bark * 

All for violation of Act 1799, s¢ 

April 5, 1873, 1 Piece Silk Velvet, Bark 
Palerio. 

1 Trunk contait.ing 1 Silk dress and 1 

Worsted dress, 8. 8."*New York.” 
Sept.13, ** 1 Shawl, wool and cotton. 

age mse * 1 Piece Silk Velvet. 





ot. 
~Argean,”’ 


July 2, * 


Nov.22, “ 22 Puirs wool sock-, Sch. **Sessiboo.” 
Dec. 9, “ 1 Pe Black Silk, S. 5.*-Olympus.” 
* 30, * 1 Worsted and cotton dress, S. 8. New 
Brunswick.” 
Feb. 


10, 1874, 425 Cigars. 
May 1, * 775 C gars, Brig **West.” 
23, 15 Pairs wool Socks, 3.5. "New Bruns- 
wick,” St. Jolins. 
1 Pe Black Silk, do. Mohair Braid, 1-2 
doz. Silk Buttons, 5. S. “City of 
Portland.” 


Sept. 2, 


lana.’ 
All for violation of Act 1799, Sec. 68. 
July 3, 1873, 1 Coat. Vest, and 1 Suit Clothing. 
Sept.18, ~ 91-2 Bottles Champagne, 8S. 5. * Mar- 
mion.” 
be 1 Pe Black Silk, R. kh. Cars, St. Johns. 
1874, 25 Gross Buckles. 


Dec. 17. 
Meh. 9, 


May 16, 1 Pekg Elastic Webbing, 5. 5. “Sibe- 
; ria.” 

June 9, “4 Stone Bottles Gin, Bark **Kate Will 
jams.” 

Sept. 3. * 2Jugs Brandy. 

oe 16. * 4Gold Vest Chains, 6 prs. Gold Ear- 

rings. 4 Neck Chains, 8.8. Atlas.” 

Oct. 2, “ 6 Bales Wool, S.S. “City of Portland.” 

Nov. 5, “1 Case Cigarettes per Adams Expre s 


Canada. 

2370 Cigars and 800 bunches Cigarettes. 
. 2, 25 Boxes Cigars. 
Allin violation of Act March 2, 1799, See. 50. 
Aug. 13, 1873, 1 Keg Irish Whiskey (9 Gallons) Brig 
“Caroline.” 

For violation of Act July 14, 1870, Sec. 21. 
Feb. 14, 1574, 200 Cigars. 
April3, * 1 Package 300 Cigars. 


s 10, 1872, 
‘ 2 6 


May 6, © 3 Boxes (300) Cigars Schooner *.J. I. 
Brown.” 
29, 2000 Cigars Sch. “Georgia.” 


393 Cigars Bark *Caibarien.” 
5 Boxes Cigars per “Gen. Gonzales.” 


June 13, * 
Sept. 8, * 


»{| Oct. 3, * 300 Cigars Sch. **Chas. A. Higgins.” 
Sept.19, * 1 Case Cigars Sch. "Helen J. Holway.” 
* 21, % 1 Pekg. 480 Cig irs Bark “Union.” 


All for violation of ActJ:ly 28, Is6G. Sec. 1. 
Oct. H, 1874, 20 yds. Black Silk S. S. Atlas.” 
Nov. 30, "= 1 Piece Silk and Cotton Velvet. 

Al! for violation of Act 1790, See. 46. 
3, 1874. 18 Boxes Cigar 
For violation of Sec. 
jan9 





Dec. »s Cigars. 
3066 Revised Statutes. 
st 


DROPOSALS FOR THE FIRE-PROOF 
AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES REQU! 
THE U. 8. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. —U. s. 


Office of the 


Supervising Architect. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., 


until 12M. on the 30th 


glar-proof Sates requ red by the United States Treas- 

ury Department for one year irom the acceptance of 

the proposal of the successfel bidder. | 
Specifications and Drawings. showing the form of | 
construction, and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
upon application at the Office of the Supervising 
Architect. 

All bids must be accompanied by the guaranty bond | 
of two responsible persons, in the sun of Ten Thou- | 
sand Dollars (310,000), that the! idder will accept and | 
perform the contract if awarded to him, the sufli- | 
ciency of the security to be certitied to by the United | 
States Judge, Clerk of the United States Court, or the | 
District Attor ey, of the District wherein the bidder | 
resides. | 

The Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids if is be deemed for the interest of the Goy- 
ernment to do so. 

Every bid must be made on the printed form to be 
obtained at the Office of the Supervising Architect. | 
and must conform in every respect with the require. | 
ments of this Advertisement and the Specification, | 
or it will not be considered, | 

Proposals will not be received from parties who | 
are not themselves engaged in the manufacture of} 
Safes, and who have notte necessary facilities for | 
getting out the work. | 
Proposals will be enclosed in a sealed envelope, | 
endorsed “Proposals for Safes and Locks,” and ad- 
dressed to the Supervising Architect. 
jan9 3t B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 
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ASE 
BEAL & HOOPER’S 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, | 


Cor. Washington St. and Haymarket Square, | 


| 


Purchasers will find an elegant assortment of | 


RICH, MEDIUM & LOW-PRICED 


Chamber Sets, | 
PARLOR, LIBRARY AND DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 

Parlor Desks, Book Cases, Hall Stands, 
Shaving Stands, Etc., Etc., 


Which are offered to consumers at Wholesale Prices. | 


| 








BEAL & HOOPER, 


~ FOR 1875! | 


“The Commonwealth” 


will, more than ever, the ensuing year, devote itself 


to those points of merit which have thus far given it 
its welcome into 

The Homes of the Most Intelligent and 
Liberal Readers of New England and the | 
Country. 


It will pay particular attention to 





Progressive Politics, 
Instructive Correspondence, 
Judicious Reform, 
Current Literature, |1 


Fine-Art Criticism, 


| Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


Social Inquiries, 


And will strive to win, as hitherto, the friendship 
and support ot Heads of Families, particularly | 
of the Mothers and Daughters. 





The Past is the best guarantee of the Future. 





A bright and readable family journal will be laid 


| 


No increase in price by reason of the new postal | 


t ss . 
law. To al subscribers 2.50per annum. Taree | Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 
DOLLaRs, if not paid within two weeks of a new sub- 
scription or the renewal of an old one, 


‘ie 


Publication office 
25 Bromfield street, Boston. 


CHARLES W, SLACK & SOHN, | 


Propistors, 





ts geining friends everywhere. 


& 
April20, 1871, 1 Black Trunk. Coat, Ve-t and Pants, 


Oct. 3, 1Pe Worsted Goods, 8. S. * New 

Brunswick.” | 

Nov. 7, * 13 Bottles Brandy, 5.8. “City of Port- 
. 


RED BY | 
TREASURY DEPARIMENT, Washington, PD. C., Janu. | 
ary 1, 1875.—Sealed proposals will be received at the | 
’P | 

| 


> Toegbas . | 
day of January, 1875, for furnishing the Fire and Bur- ] 


| 
| LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 








| Amount at risk 


| JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Assets 


Cash Aassets............ ved dneghGolenie $733,369.20 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| Surplus over re-insurance, over $65,000. 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 





RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It stands the test ! ¥ Sells 25,000 yearly, and 


; No piano 
instruction book ever (issued approaches it for 
real merit and worth, and no teachers regret 
using it inj their coursejof instruction. This 
work 1s @ power in the musical advance of 
the’day, and has been a most important agent 
tn the recent tremendous increase of technical 
knowledge of the Pianoforte. 

The” success” of Kicnarpsoy’s* New: Metuop 
ts}world-wide, and prompts:many‘ competitors, 
but its sale surpasses that of all others coM- 
BINED, and it stands "to-day incontestably 
supertor to all other Piano Methods. 

Used by thousands of Music Teachers, and sold by 
all Book and Music Dealers in this Country 


and Canada. 
PRICE $3.75. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON 


anl6 e tf 


PIANOS! PIANOS! 


DAU. 


BOYLSTON svr., _PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


| VOSE & SONS, 


| WAREROOMS, 


506 WASHINGTON ST, 


Purchasers are particularly invited to eall and ex- 
amine our large and elegant stock of Standard Pianos. 
We are selling at Reduced Prices 


for Cash, or on installments, by 


paying by the month or quarter. 





| Pianos to Let. Old Pianos taken inexchange. All 
| our Piano-Fortes are fully warranted for five years. 
| 
| 
| 


506 WASHINGTON ST. 


nov? 


ABOUT MIRRORS! 


‘Gold Gilt Pier and Mantel Mirrors, 
| diold Gilt Cornices to match. 
Wal. & Gilt Pier & Mantel Mirrors 
| with Cornices to match, 
Wal.& Ebony Pier & Mantel Mirrors 
with Cornices to match, 
| Reception Room MIRRORS, 
Dressing Room MIRRORS, 
| Dining Room MIRRORS, 

Library MIRRORS, 


| Hall MIRRORS, 
| Ete., Ete,, Ete. 


Gold Gilt Boudoir Tables, 
Gold Gilt Clock Stands, 
| Gold Gilt Pedestals. 


| Wood Mantel Pieces with MIR- 
| RORS to match, trom new de- 
i Signs of our own, or trom designs 
| furnishea byYARCHLITECTS. All 
ot our own agra alamo 


SALESROOM, 94 HANOVER STREET. 


Factory 514 Harrison avenue and No. 1 Randolph St. 


., SOWLE & WARD, 
FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE: 








to order. 
Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 
SALESROOMS, 
Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
BOSTON, 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


_ INSURANCE. — 
THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


> 


oy 
~~ 


tf nov2s 





JAN. 1, 1868, 


UNION 
Safe Deposit Vaults, 


40 STATE STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 


SAFES TO RENT at trom Twenty to One 
Hundred Dollars. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds, and 
other Valuables, received. 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of Inter- 
est and Dividends attented to. 


INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money 
subject to Cheek at Sight. 


HENRY 


MANAGER. 


LEE, 


12t 


jan2 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, ou the shortest notice and at reasonanie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to xtvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confectlon- 
ery, of all sorts. oct3l 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & C 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


©). 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


1386 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
janlé tf 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 
DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 
GRIFFIN’S, 


novié lyr 49 Temple Place, (Up One Flight 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PAssencer 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lich 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the PI 
graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements in Freneh anit 
German Photography. and are believed to be supero 
to anything produced in the city. tt 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF ' 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York, 





These pictures com- 


jan2 
PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY'S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN'S—The arce 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


Street, corner of Dix 


dees 





REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent» 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


_No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept? 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 


The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


dence. 





BOSTOTI. i 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1873.....66. $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 
LOAVIRG ei siki cece rstacnceaseacucs $10,525,172 O23 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
olders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

-$66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued. in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 
The Company has reached its present prospcrous 
condition by— 





Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $353,232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 


For pemphiets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 

Counsel. | 
W.C. WRIGHT, | 

/ctuary. 









Secretary. 
W.W. MORELAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 





janz JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets........ cudosesemmensee $306,425.19. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853 
$2,401,370.93 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1825. 


tepresented in Boston and vicinity by the Nortu 
AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 
at their 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
FE. E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. dec5 | 








jan5 tt 
HUGH FLOOD, 
ve - ~~ . 
House, Sign and Freso Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 
a@ Having enlarged premises, has incr@ased fa 


cilities for doing business <A specialty 
signs and Decorations ~/ “ 


made of 
dec?) 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 


‘SALAD-OILS, 
AIL,ES, Etc. 
For Family and Club use, on . = 


Terms that are Satistactory. 
Aa PARTICULAR ATTENTION GiTEN TO THE J 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST | 
ICACIES. tt de 


BANKERS. 


RIODER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LOND¢N Aap PARIS, 


and the other Principal , ales of Euroye- 
Also, EXCHANGE UN 6AN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF C#EDIT ISSUED, availa'ic 


in all parts of the world. 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PL 


CENT. BONDS, Due 1891, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Kegi-ter, ft! 
Sale. } 


tt 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES of 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


gue of about 3000 Engra ings and ( hrow 


ail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt 


BLLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 



















Only the safer classes of property insured. 


oct24 3m 


Jang sm 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1874, $290,000 DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. (KuARLES RICHARDSON & CO 
-—— DEALERS IS 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPAN> 
AGENTS FOR 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD. & HUKD > 


GENUINE ENGLISH LEAD). 


85 & 89 Oliver. cor. High street. Best 





All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEI W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Oct, 29, 1874, 





sept 19 


Witten, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JORBREKS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 WietHror Sa. anp 36 Oris St., Bostos- 
C. V. WHITTFY, A. S. Yous@ 


H. 8, BURDETT, septs-6m C, C, Gost, 
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No. 25 Bromfi 
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A few months 
monwealth, und: 
propositions app 
to the nature of ¢ 
but so concise in 
an extensive gre 
necessary to exp! 
awaiting :o be dey 
should have follo 
tention was to th 
miscalculated the 
valescence from a 
the feebleness of 
lescence was to be 
not have so long t 
duty which I owe® 
public, that of fini 
not been begun at 
The six sections a 
capitulation in the 
“We demand (I 
feriority, and (II. 
mand III.) a publi 
mind the object of 
gious liberty for ot! 
we demand (V.) th 
tution of marriage ; 
we demand (VI.) 
laws of nature by 
public sentiment of 
Every one of th 
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lecture, but as man 
propositions. Thes 
pared to give; but, i 
tention to devote t 
a lecture, but an a 
In this first article 
comment on every or 
contained in 
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WE DEMAND THE ABO) 


lL— 
house of the Legisla 
This proposition sin 
of woman-sutfrage, | 
the disti 
obliterating it. Mos 
have found it advisab 
the legislative power 
‘ as pature has divided 
The 
repetition of each oth 
dissimilar. So are t! 
and Jower houses in 


Prorositios 


emphasize 





sexes. sexes ir 


neither dissimilar nor 
ogous. 
servative element, whij 
as the famiiy, which 
Fi prosper when the pe 

promised by rash po 


The upper he 


more adequately repre 
land, those to whom it 
give their blood to ha 
The words upper ane 
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in a republic, but the-¢ 
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separate house, the e 
here and in Turkey, ¥ 
beesuse such is the n 
which house should be 
in Turkey the house of 
the lower, because Tu 
4 country, or in Kurope, 
upper house, because ¢ 
rank, when we mike : 
tween them and oursely 
ners, of which we are p 
2, 3.— Both branches 
discussion to be common 
Why should half the bes 
8 bill be made in one bh 
in the other, instead o 
together the benefit of 4 
the subject by the best 
order to maintain the 
represented and the bal 
the two houses, it is s: 





should be separate; it is 
should learn what the 
have to say, only by rea 
papers. 

4.— Each member to cq 
received hy him at his el 
of votes delegated to him 
of other districts. —This 
accurate form of the rep 
jorities “and minorities 
he 
voting, introduced in Eng 


spective numbers. 


ican States, is a clumsy. 
ance conceived in the s 
to remedy the same evil— 
tion of minorities—an ey 
that it is to me a subj 
country where sovereign 
reside in the people couk 
tain or tolerate it. The 
I recommend in this ari 
by every State and intr 
constitution, whether w 
Ever 
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which gives the disposa 


tablished or not. 
wronged and insulted 


resources of the State an 
lative majorities resultin 
majorities, the aggregate 
even, in some cases, be le 
amount of the popular m 

5, 6.—A law to be pass 
of both houses and the « 
ecutive. A two-thirds mé 
to pass a law over the v4 
This is what already exis 

7.—A three-fourths m 
house, together with the » 
tive, to pass a law witho 
the upper house.—In co 
per house is aristocratic, 
such provision is found 
It is to that effect that 
Peers absolutely refuses i 
urgently-needed reformd 
of Commons, the Queen ¢ 
ber lof life-peers to brea 
upper The 
vision constitution 


house. abse 


in a 
lish woman-suffrage woul 
that is, to the violent ove 
tution and of woman-suffr 
instance in which the tw 
variance on some very gr 
ample, involving peace ¢ 
exclusively constitute the 
land, believe that the cou 
tion requires war, they \ 
tionally or not, even if : 
belong to the peace party 
this is less probable, shou 
fuse their concurrence in 
sion of a treaty of peace 
deem absolutely necessary 
women would not compel 
longer than they chose. 

not only defensible on the g 
it is algo, in one sense, 
truth. The 
. men 
sex, tlh 
the electors, the Executiv¢ 
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that is, an overwhelming 
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